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*,* We have received “‘Burpee’s Farm Annual 
for 1895.’" The ec ver is lithographed in ten colors, 
it shows on the front an attractive bouquet of the 
new Sweet Peas, while on the rear is a bird’s eye 
view of Fordhook Farm, near Doylestown, Pa.. 
where many of Burpee’s seeds are grown and where 
there were conducted the past season more than six 
thousand trials of vegetables and flowers grown 
from seed. This Catalogue is really a compl te 
book on seeds, as it contains 174 pages, besides sev- 
eral colored plates and special circulars. The illus- 
trations are 400 in number, mostly engraved from 
photographs. Messrs. W. Atlee Burpee & Co. make 
the nominal charge of 10c. for the Farm Annual, 
which is less than actual cost of publication, but 
will be pleased to mail a copy free to any*of our 
readers who intend to purchase seeds this spring. 
It contains much useful information. 

*,* D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, who are well 
known as seed growers, send out their ‘‘Seed An- 
nual,” crammed with information. They take the 
view that facts are what are wanted. “ The average 
plan‘er has but little use for finely spun theory, 
whether it pertaifis to the relation of his condition 
to politics or whether it deals with the best ways 
or means of growing the best crops.” The ‘An- 
nual’”’ is intended to contain “ nothing but facts. 
Facts that prove of the greatest value to every 
planter; facts about how, when, and where to 
plant, that can be had from no other source. This 
book is sent free to every one who asks for it. A 
postal card with your name and address seat the 


firm will eee it to you.’ 
Tt Eighth Annual 
OYSTER SUPPER 


Under the direction of M. ANNA EARNS, Teacher 
of Cookery, for the Benefit of 


Friends’ Home for Children 
At the Home, 4011 Aspen St., West Philadelphia, 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, SECOND MO. 15, 1895, from 


5to9o'’clock. Admission and it 50 cents. 


LECTURES. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of Zhe PAi/ 
anthropist, will accept occasional invitations to 
lecture upon “* The White Cross and Purity,’’ 
** Woman as a Citizen,’’ “‘ The National Drink 
Problem,’’ ‘‘ Whittier,” “Wendell Phillips,’ 
and “‘ Glimpses in Europe.” Address, for dates 
and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING 
Co., 39} Nassau St. - New York City. 


Carvin g Sets 
From 75 Cents to $5,00. 


Aluminium and Japanese Wares make 
acceptable presents. 


'CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 


John Faber Miller, “\.tuurews Pe 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


| A 


1895. 


FRIEND WISHES POSITION AS COMPAN- 
ion. Willing to sew or do any light duties. 
Address No. 17, this Office. 


PRACTICAL FARMER, WITH GOOD REF- 

A erence, is open for engagement as manager 

for party having property, near a city, by 

April Ist, or earlier. Address Box I, Jarrettown, 
Montgomery Co., Pa 

‘ANTED.—A POSITION, , BY A A FRIEND, ‘IN 

city or country store ; four years’ experi 

ence. Can give the best of reference. Ad- 

dress T. ELLWOOD MARTIN, New London, Ches- 


ter county, Pa. 
\ sition in college or institution, or full 
charge of a gentleman’s house. Satisfac- 
tory reference given. Address A. J., Box 2613, 
West Chester, Penna. 


ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER DESIRES PO- 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to'serving families Office, 
903 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


AD ITs PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 

L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


1833 Ridge Avenee, Phitadelptia. Peune. 


P*ie DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 


D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 
Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


day 


LFRED L. SELLERS, 
A ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 a ne 411-413 Walnut 8t 


‘CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheafft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


0 City Warrants at par, 
offering exceptional security. Also, 
7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- 
gages. Political and other conditions 
very favorable for COLORADO IN- 
VESTMENTS. Best references. 

0 Hardiy any foreclosures the past 
four years. 


Wm. C. Allen, 728 Cooper Beliding, Denver, Colo. 


Purity and White Cross Literature. 


THE STATE AND PROSTITUTION. By Aaron M. Powell. 
Paper before Hygienic Section, N. Y. Academy of 
Medicine. Pamphlet Edition. By mail, 15 cents 

SoctaL PurItY—THE RIGHT TRAINING OF CHI. 
PREN. By Prof. Edward B. Rawson. Eight pages. 
20 cents a dozen ; $1 a hundred. 

GUARDING THE YOUNG. By Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
Four pages. 10 cents a dozen ; 50 centsa hundred. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. Monthly. 50 cents a year. 
Books, Pamphlets, Leaflets, Pledge Cards, ete. 


The Philanthropist Publishing Co., 


39 Nassau Street, New York. 





George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 

New buildings, with all modern conveniences, 
extepsive grounds ; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories ; manual Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pu by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS. Principal. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and college Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VaLuigy, Lone ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 


FRIENDS’ IN TELLIGEN 


The school is under the care of Friends, and is | 
From New located on Long Island, about 30 miles | 


rom New York. For catalogue and ee | ad- 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Princi 
Locust Valley, Long nd 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia 
A first-class —— and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in math- 
ematics, sciences, literature, languages, and 
drawing, besides ‘thorough work in ail common 
echool branches. Eleven teachers, nearly al) 
Friends. Next term ae on Ninth Mo. 11, 18% 

For circulars apply 

LOUIS B AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 18% 
Full College Courses for og and young 
women, leading to Classical, gineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine sho 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue an 
lars, address 

CHARLES Ds GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


ae. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under the care 
of a uarterly Mee’ . The present build- 
ing is new and much en , and has ~ cfect san 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
From tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
—_ York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


“CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


as a medium for advertisements will 
be found very 


, we think, 
A careful supervis 
, and nothing known to be un 


satisfactory 
ion is exercised 
worthy 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents 


is admitted. The paper now goes to 


gives special weight to each adver- 
Bes When our an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing g the advert advertisement i in this 5 Paper a | 


tisement. readers answer 





Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 
tee b ieeenee. 


The only surviving ‘nember left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict & Sone. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. 
No 1009 Market Street. 


All grades of goods always at lowest market prices 


Formerly o 


A SPECLALTY—vecorated China and Silverware 


loaned to Parties, W eddings, ete. 


Friends’ Dining Rooms, 
142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. The 
patronage of Friends is solicited. 


WILLIAS S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.”’ 


- By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in Fp ae binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


Ss. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, | Pa 


Raisins Views of the Society of Friends. 


4 Paper for the Worid’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893 
By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


santas (23 Se. size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope) ts single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
7 Laake tee ae $1.00 for 100. Sent by mai at thes 


meee Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 


921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. | 


Aid of the South Carolina Schools. 


For the information of those Sette to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored Peopie in 
South Carolina, at Aiken, and Mount Pieasant, as 
recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
| Labor, the following information is given : 


FU DS. 


In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the 


| Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 


| 30 North 


committee on “ The Colored People,” 
Biddle, 1022 Arch street, Philade]phia 

If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School. Henry M. Laing, 30 North 3d 8t., 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward 


William C 


“* BARRELS.” 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market street, Philadelphia. 

Barrels of goods intend for the Mt. Pleasant 
School az be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
St., Philadelphia. 

Nots.—These barrels should be prepaid as far as 
Philadelphia. They should be piainily marked as 
for the school for which they are intended. They 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 
so they may be acknowledged. when received in 
South Carolina. (It those sending prefer to be un 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect. 

They should also be marked on the outside with 
name of sender or place from which they are sent. 

The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
such, of little value to the givers, can be put to 
good use at the schools, and are urgently solicited 
But do not send things entirely worn out, and 
which are therefore of no use or value anywhere. 








FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 
TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, AND TUTORS. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1341 ARCH ST., PHILAD’A. 


CER AND JOURNAL 


| Capital (paidin),. . .. 


| entered for A 


JOHN B. BETTS, 


518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 


Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


Street Railway Bonds 
Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent free of tax 

Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments or 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed), . - $500,000.00 
. 250,000.00 
— _- 4 eo se | ee 
Undivided Profits,. . . 10,492.06 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loaus 
made on Mo and Approved Collateral. Surety 
istrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 
JosepH R. RHOADS, President. 
JouN F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EAR y, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ww. B. Lang, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Charies 8. Hinchman. 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 
J. Bolton Winpenny 
Elwood Becker, 
Edwin 8. Dixon, 
Hood Gilpin. 


Nicholas Brice, 

A. Graham Elliot, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John Lucas. 

8. Davis 

Joseph R. Rhoads, 
John F. Lewis, 
Thomas R. Gill 


NEW, SEASONABLE| 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In C 

In Rugs, Mats, In Upho 

In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mart Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL 
av; 

The soul that is awakened and preserved by his ( God's) 

holy power and spirit, lives to him in the way of his own 

institution, and worships him in his own spirit,—that ts, in 


THE YEAR. 


evangelical worship. WILLIAM PENN. 


From ‘‘ No Cross, No Crown,’’—the chapter which treats on un- 
lawful self in religion 


SUNSET. 
Ou, for the gift from heaven, the touch of fire, 
The voice of some diviner [srafel ! 
To what deep music would I then compel 
Che faltering strings of my reluctant lyre ! 
lo what pure passion might its strains inspire 
lhe story that my strong-winged verse would tell ! 
\las ! what human alphabet can spell 
The words that might allay the heart’s desire ? 
But yonder in the western sky there gleams 
( between the glory and the afterglow ) 
A heaven of unvoiced song that, soft and low, 
Makes answer to the heart’s unrest, and seems 
To whisper things remembered long ago— 
Peace, and the sweetness of forgotten dreams. 
—Chariton M. Lewis, in Harper's Weekly. 


PREACHING AND PRAYER.! 
A FRIEND in Brooklyn, N. Y., has called our attention to 
the very remarkable book, with the title ‘‘ Verbum Dei,’’ 
(The Word of God), by Robert F. Horton, sometime 
Fellow of Oxford University, England, who in 1893, 
delivered the course of ‘‘ Lectures on Preaching,’’ called 


| 


| erally in the ‘* churches.’’ 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXIII. No. 1158. 


and trivial, and the more childish and trivial because it 
affects with the pompous make-believe of childishness to 
be something so much greater, something even divine.’’ 

He is here speaking, of course, of the preaching gen- 
His own religious connection 


| we do not know, but his audience, at the Yale Divinity 
the holy sense, life and leadings of it; which indeed is the | 


School, which is Congregational, was naturally repre- 
sentative of the denominations which do not hold the 


| views of Friends in regard to the ministry. 


| renewed and cleansed 


In the same lecture, R. F. Horton says: 

‘« Preaching, like other important spheres of human 
activity, loses its power and declines, not for want of a 
right theory, nor yet from defect of shining examples, but 
from a sapping at the springs. The springs need to be 
that the streams may flow 


| afresh. 


‘« Every living preacher must receive his message in 
a communication direct from God, and the constant 


| purpose of his life must be to receive it uncorrupted, 
| and to deliver it without addition or subtraction. 


| it, we constantly are tempted to recede from it. 


‘‘Tt is a truism, but, I think you will all agree, a 
neglected truism. If in our brief better moments we see 
Not 


| without some suspicion of what may be involved in un- 
| flinchingly accepting it as true, we are apt to take refuge 


| in modification, compromises, denials. 
| and the heart cries out: Let some one else go up the 
rugged steep of the mountain and see Him face to face. 
Let some one else stand awestruck in the passing of the 


| Almighty. 


| presence commands it. 


the ‘‘ Lyman Beecher Lecture,’’ at the Yale Divinity | 


School, at New Haven. We say very remarkable, for 
such it is. The book is made up of the lectures thus de- 
livered, and these contain on nearly every page passages 
which strike the follower of George Fox with surprise and 
satisfaction, as the contribution of one not a Friend—in 
name, at least—to the belief which he has so long held. 
The aim of the lectures, R. F. Horton says, in opening 
the first one, is ‘‘to show that preaching must be the deliv 
erance of a word of God received immediately from God,’ 
and he adds that ‘‘ unless these lectures are such a word, 
received in such a way, they doubly miss their mark.’’ 
This discloses the theme and purpose of the book, and 
the thought thus presented is many times repeated, em- 
phasized, elaborated, and illustrated, throughout the vol- 
ume. We have made some extracts from it, which we 
present below, and which we are sure will be read with 
interest, but they give only an imperfect idea of the qual- 
ity which pervades many pages. 

In Lecture I., he says : 

‘*And so in the matter of preaching, the great models 
are always before us, and the last principles of it are 
known and admitted, but the secret of it may very 
easily be lost. It may become,—it often has become—a 
dull mechanic exercise, which seems to the wise childish 


Verbum Dei. The Yale 
Rotert F. Horton, M 
1893. 


Lectures on Preaching, 


1893 By 
A. New York and London : 


Macmillan & Co., 


apprehended in the white light of its idea. 
| likely to enter the path of meditation and to quiet his 


Flesh shrinks 


I willdo some humbler task. . . . 
‘‘A good voice is invaluable if God speaks through 
A commanding presence is a great help if God’s 
The rich flow of language may 
be fertilizing as well as charming if the tide of God is 
in it. But the preacher is not a reciter or an orator. 
His purpose, his power, his practice, are quite indepen- 
dent of these accomplishments.’’ 

In Lecture VI., ‘‘ On Receiving the Word,’’ he says : 

‘¢ Meditation is the steadfast setting of the mind on 
things unseen and eternal, on God and the soul, on the 
authority and dictates of the moral law, on life, not as it 
is broken in the kaleidoscope of experience, but as it is 
No one is 


it. 


breast for the task of reception unless he believes that 


| there is an overarching Being that waits to impress itself 
| upon the prepared spirit ; that there is a God who draws 


As a rule men 
They have just faith 


nigh to them, that draw nigh unto Him. 
have not faith enough to meditate. 


| enough to study, to acquire knowledge, to accumulate 


facts, and from a wide induction to make a venturesome 


| guess at the origin or author of things. But it is a deeper 


and rare faith to be well persuaded that the Author of 
Things is not far from the conscious mind, and watches 
for the ruffled waters to be still that he may mirror him- 
self in their bosom and send the gleam of his glory along 
their shining surface. It is in this meditation that a be- 
lieving soul may feel— 

‘* A presence that disturbs him with the joy 


Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
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Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 

‘« It must have often struck you that there is a special 
facility for the difficult task of meditation in the night 
watches. The reason for this is not far to seek. Wesuffer 
much from the distraction of the senses, Considering 
what we are, and whence, ‘ the world is too much with 
us late and soon.’ 
ceaselessly, and though to a wise eye it is somewhat full 
of vain repetition, and too tawdry and tinselled to bear 
close inspection, the eye is occupied with it, constantly 
occupied, and remains occupied when the heart has 
grown sick of it and the mind cynical about it. It is 
with an effort that most men avert their eyes from the 
show even fora moment. The divine meaning of night 
is that the show is shrouded, and the eyes are carried into 
far distances, and settled on the quiet lights in the infi- 
nite abysses. The spirit needs meditation as day needs 
the night. 


‘‘ What gives the peculiar quality to the utterance | change in the character of the testimonies delivered by 


| the ministry from a denunciation of what may be deemed 
| errors in others to a call to simple individual faithfulness 


[of prayer] is not the sentiment or the wording, but the 
tact that it has just come from God ; that it has been re- 
ceived, in study or in meditation it may be, but certainly 
by prayer, and it quivers down into the hearts of men 
because the speaker has shot the arrow which the Lord 
has given him, at a venture on his part, but not at a ven- 
ture on the Lord’s.’’ 

And in Lecture VIII., ‘‘ The Preacher’s Personality,’’ 
he says : 

‘« There are, there have always been, some preachers 
who are constantly exercising a great influence on those 
who never hear them ; there are, and always have been, 
others who never exercise any real influence on those who 
are always hearing them. The first very often are found 
speaking to a very few, and their faithful ministry seems 
to open a fountain of living waters in the heart of every 
hearer, so that the tiny congregation disperses, week by 
week, like water carriers in the arid East, bearing their 
draughts of refreshment and inspiration to all whom they 
meet. The second are very often found addressing a 
crowd ; the genius, the eloquence, the power are, how- 
ever so mingled with egotism and ostentation, that even 
the crowd, though attracted by the brilliant gifts, dis- 
perses unedified and unvivified, while, to the outsider, 
who is only too ready to deride, the whole matter be- 
comes an occasion of scorn and scepticism. 

‘ The difference lies wholly in character: in the one 
case the hallowed personality is a sweet channel through 
which the Spirit of God flows to the thirsty souls of men, 
in the other the personality for all its great attractions is 
too choked with its respiendent egotism to be a channel 
for anything but itself. We never read of St. John ad- 
dressing great audiences. The only sermon of his that 
is recorded is a very brief one, which it is said he used 
to deliver as an old man, whenever he entered the assem- 
bly of the Church at Ephesus. He would spread out his 
aged hands and say to the people: ‘ Little children, 
love one another.” Yet no preacher was ever so succes- 
ful in receiving and delivering the Word of God as St. 
John. Even St. Paul’s vehement and copious eloquence 
has not gone farther than the quiet, penetrative quality 
which breathes through the three Johannine Epistles. It 
seems to be a consecrated personality speaking. There 
is no rich imagery; there is no connected argument ; 
there is, strictly speaking, no logic ; unsympathetic read- 
ers often turn impatiently away from this group of the 
New Testament writings, calling it mystical, dreamy, 


The pageant of life rolls past us too | 


| unsubstantial. But there is no question that the charac- 





ter which lies behind these Epistles, the character of one 
who, having touched and handled the Word of Life, has 


| been born again and completely transformed by the ad- 
| mission of this Word into his own being, produces an 


effect on us all out of all proportion to the number or 
the apparent cogency of the words. What the preacher 
is determines in the end the effect of what he teaches.”’ 


For Fnends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


THE question as to how long the Society of Friends will 
continue to exist as a separate organization is a serious 


| problem to many earnest minds and often a cause of 


deep concern. 
The evidences of decline, as furnished by the small 


| attendance of many of our meetings, the laying down of 


some of them, and the failure to establish others or new 


| meetings, the evident departure from the customs of the 
| fathers and mothers in the church in language and dress, 


and in what may be deemed singplicity of living, the 


to the duty apprehended by each, thus leaving a larger 


| liberty of action, all conspire to lead a pessimistic mind 


to conclude that the time is not far distant when the 
Society as such shall cease to exist. While on the other 


| hand the greater interest manifested by the younger por- 


tion of the Society in endeavoring to obtain a clearer 
understanding of its fundamental principles and the 
reasons for the practices which have been deemed so 
essential, a greater willingness to take a part in the con- 
cerns of the Meeting, the fervor witnessed in their at- 
tendance of the First-day school, and their devotion to 


| its interest, either as scholars or teachers, and their earnest 


participation in the philanthropic movement which has 
so engaged the attention of the Society of latter years, 
the increased attendance by them of our business meet- 
ings, at least in some of the cities, lead the more opti- 
mistic among us to see the dawning of a brighter day 


| and the entering upon a new era of life and interest 


among us that will ultimately lead to an increase of num- 
bers, with a more prosperous condition and a greater use- 
fulness in the world. 

Perhaps the true mean lies between these two ex 
tremes of view. 

It certainly is no evidence that there is not now 


| among our members a reliance upon our fundamental 


principles, because changes of method have been de- 
manded and introduced ; nor can it be demonstrated that 
the basal principle of the Society,—that the immediate 
revelation of the will and law of God to each individual 
soul is sufficient to lead and guide that soul into such a 
course of life and action as shall meet the Divine ap- 
proval,—will demand of each individual member either 
uniformity of belief in things not essential or a uniform 
mode of life, outside of a fulfillment of the moral laws ; 
nor that it would require of each man and woman to use 


| only one kind of material for their dress, and that of a 
| certain texture and color, made in a uniform style, as an 
| essential to a true religious life. 
| gard to the above is also true regarding many of the other 


And what is true in re- 


forms and practices which the early fathers and mothers 
deemed so essential in their day for themselves, nor is it 
required that only one interpretation of what is found in 
the Scriptures shall be allowed to be the only true one, 
for this would take away the right of private judgment, 
and bind us in this day to the understandng of the past of 
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what was revealed truth, and would hinder the reception 
of any new development of truth, and would imply.that 
all that is to be known of God and of the revelation of 
his law and the unfoldings of the Gospel of truth, had 
been revealed to those who lived before our time, and 


hence would do away with the necessity of any further | 


opening to us of Divine law and truth, and so remove 
the very foundation upon which we claim to have built, 
and to be building, our religious structure. 

To my mind, then, the future prosperity of the Society 
depends not so much upon a mere adherence to the forms, 
opinions, and practices of the early Friends, as it does 
upon our individual faithfulness, like theirs, to what is re- 
vealed to us to be our duty in the present day. 

The apparent decline, so often mourned, may be 
traced to the attempt to live upon the bread the fathers 
gathered, and to make their thoughts and ideas the guide 
of the present, forgetting the differences of our environ- 
ment and conditions in life, and thus drawing the Soci- 
ety into a sort of traditionary profession of religion be- 
cause it was the religion of the fathers. 

I see in the increased activity of the present age, in 
the more earnest inquiry, the closer scrutiny and inves- 
tigation of truth, the demand for the reasons for our 
faith, in the effort to make our religion so practical, so 
tender, and so loving as to reach out to others besides 
those of our own fold, in the broader feeling of charity 
that restrains the harsh denunciation of those who differ 
from us either in or outside the Society, evidences that 
our principle is taking a deeper hold on the minds and 
hearts of our younger members, and while from the 
standpoint of some there may seem to be apparent too 
much ‘‘ creaturely activity,’’ yet if this be not in a proper 
spirit it may be guided into the right channel, and all 
will lead to a wider influence for good upon the world. 

Men are thinking upon and analyzing more closely 
than ever before the reasons upon which all theological 
opinions are based. The widespread dissatisfaction with 
old theories, which were enunciated in the darker ages of 
religious history, is becoming more general, and many are 
awaiting the presentation of something more simple, 
practical, and rational, and better adapted to the needs 
of human life, and tnis affords to the Society of Friends 
an opportunity seldom equalled of presenting their 
basal principle as the sufficient guide to regulate all of 
human conduct, whether secular or religious, if it be 
presented in such a manner as to convince the judgments 
of those thinkers and investigators or searchers after 
truth of its reasonableness and practical adaptation to 
human needs in the present life. 

In proportion as we who are prominent in the affairs 
of the Society realize those facts; as we use the experi- 
ence of the past not as authority, but as aids in the per- 
formance of the duties of the present, as our lives give 
evidence of the practical workings of our obedience to 
this basal principle in making us better and more loving 
men and women, so will we hold our younger members 
with us, and be able to exert such an influence upon 


them as to induce them to devote themselves to a life of | 


obedience to the requirements of Divine law as revealed 
to them, thus enabling them to become qualified to carry 
forward the work the Lord will assign to them in their 
day, as faithfully as did the early founders of the So- 
ciety. 

When we, who are advancing in life, can thus influ- 
ence, the young by cordially codperating with and en- 
couraging them to such faithfulness, even though they 
may not be led into such lines as those in which we may 
have been working, we may then be able to hold in check 
the human activity, and direct it to a closer observance 
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of the Divine law, and the result will not only bring us 
the hope for a brighter day, but we will see and realize 
in our day that as a people we yet have a mission in the 
world, and while we may never become a large body, our 
influence will be exerted even more powerfully than in 
the past for the benefit of mankind. 

We shall then cease to mourn and lament because 
Friends of the present are not doing just as their fore- 
fathers did, except in faithfully following the Light, and 
when we thus cease to mourn and dwell upon the darker 
side, we shall be better qualified—under Divine direction 
—to make such renewed efforts for the prosperity of our 
Zion and the enlargement of her borders, as shall, with 
the Divine blessing, contribute to her prosperity and con- 
tinuity. Joun J. CORNELL. 

Baltimore, Md. 


GATHERING DISCIPLES. 

Paper read before the Conference Class of Race Street First-day 
School, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 30, 1894, by John William 
Hutchinson, New York. 

MATTHEW 4: 18-22, 9: 9; Mark 1: 16-20, 2: 
Luke 5: 1-11, 27, 28; John 1: 35-51. 

In many places in the New Testament where the dis- 
ciples of Jesus are mentioned it may either refer to the 
few who were so constantly with him, or the many who 
followed him from place to place. We read (Luke 12: 1): 
‘* When the many thousands of the multitude were gath- 
ered together insomuch that they trode one upon another, 
he began to say unto his disciple first of all,’’ And 
again (Luke 6): ‘‘And it came to pass in these days 
that he went out unto the mountain to pray; and he 
continued all night in prayer to God. And when it was 
day he called his disciples; and he chose from them 
twelve whom also he named apostles ; and he came down 
with them, and stood on a level place, and a great mu/- 
titude of his disciples and a great number of the people 
from all Judea and Jerusalem and the sea coast of Tyre 
and Sidon which came to hear him and to be healed of 
their diseases.’’ It was not an unusual custom for promi- 
nent persons to have an inner select circle of confiden- 
tial disciples. The Hebrew prophets had a few close 
associates or adherents, and at a later period the princi- 
pal rabbis and most celebrated scribes had the same. So 
it seems that even among the twelve selected by Jesus, 
the four Galilean fishermen, the two pairs of brothers, 
Andrew and Peter and James and John, were closer than 
others, and aecording to the testimony of the writer of 
the fourth gospel, one of these was specially beloved. 

Of John the Baptist it is written (Matt. 4: 5, 6): 
‘« There went out unto him Jerusalem and all Judea and 
all the region round about Jordan, and they were bap- 
tized of him, confessing their sins.’’ No doubt many of 
these were afterwards followers of Jesus. The Synoptic 
writers inform us that Jesus himself was a disciple of 
g) : ‘‘And it came to pass in those days 
that Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee and was bap- 
tized of John.’’ It would seem that these two great 
teachers had each at the same time a body of devoted 
followers. We read (John 3: 22-27): ‘‘After these 
things came Jesus and his disciples into the land of Judea 
and there he tarried with them and baptized, and John 


33, 343 


| also was baptizing in Ainid, near to Salem, because there 
| was much water there, and they came and baptized, for 


John was not yet cast into prison.’’ ‘* John’s dis- 
ciples said unto him, Rabbi, he that was with 
thee beyond Jordan to whom thou hast borne witness, 
behold the same baptizeth and all men come unto him.’’ 
Elsewhere it is stated that Jesus did not baptize, but his 
disciples did. The other gospel writers tell us that Jesus 
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commenced his work after the imprisonment ot John, 
declaring the familiar words of John, ‘‘ Repent ye, for th 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.’’ Yet from the gospel 
of John, we learn that he had traveled much abou 
the country, had removed his home from Nazareth to 
Capernaum, and had gathered many disciples about him. 
We know but little historically about them. Of those 
who are distinguished by special histories, the best known 
are the two brothers, Andrew and Peter, and their part- 
ners, James and John, the sons of Zebedee’and Salome, 
the latter herself a follower of Jesus. It is in the fourth 
gospel we first hear of these disciples. 

[he deputation from the Sandhedrim had been with 
John, and ‘* On the morrow he seeth Jesus coming unto 
him and saith, Behold the Lamb of God.’’ No im- 
pression seems to have been made this day on any of the 
disciples, but ‘‘ again on the morrow John was standing 
and two of his disciples; and he looked upon Jesus as 
he walked, and saith, Behold the Lamb of God ; and the 
two disciples heard him speak and they followed Jesus.’’ 
Jesus turning saw them following, and he queried with 
them, ‘‘ What seek ye?’’ They did not answer, but in- 
quired of him: ‘* Rabbi, where abidest thou?’’ He 
invited them to ‘*‘ Come and ye shall see.’’ ‘‘And they 
came therefore and saw where he abode, and they abode 
with him that day.”’ ‘‘ One of the two that heard John 
speak and followed him was Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother.’’ ‘* He findeth first his own brother Simon and 
saith unto him, We have found the Messiah, and he 
brought him to Jesus.’”” We presume that Simon went 
with his brother to the place where Jesus abode, although 
it is not certain. It is indicative of the prominent place 
which Peter afterwards held as a disciple and apostle of 
Jesus, that Andrew is here identified by being spoken of 
as his brother, as if Peter were already known, whereas 
he has not yet been introduced. The name of the other 
disciple who was standing with Andrew and went with 
him to the abiding place of Jesus is not given. It is 


} 
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generally conceded that this disciple was John she brother 


of James, as he is always described in the Synoptic 
gospels, and believed to be the writer of the fourth 
gospel. Farrar ina marginal note says: ‘‘ The exquisite 
and constant reticence is one of the many arguments in 
favor of the genuineness of the gospel. If our view be 
right he dd care about the facts of which he is writing, 
but did mot care about his mere name being remembered 
among men.”’ Al ‘* Who the other disciple 
was is not certain, but considering (1) that the evangel- 
ist never names himself in his gospel, and (2) that this 
account is so minutely accurate as to specify even the 
hours of the day, and in all respects bears marks of an 
eye witness, and again (3) that this other disciple from 
the last circumstance certainly would have been named 
had not the name been suppressed for some special reason, 
we are hed it was the evangelist 


. . 
rd writes: 


justified in inferring that 
himself, and such has been the general opinion.’’ As- 
suming this to be correct, it seems strange he did not 
follow the example of Andrew and bring his brother 
And still more remarkable that he does 
his brother’s name throughout the gospel. 
is mentioned again by John as the one who 
the lad with the loaves and fishes, and again 
when Philip consults him about the request of the Greeks 
to see Jesus, thus making three instances of his bringing 
others to Jesus. Luke omits his name, but Matthew and 
Mark both refer to him as one of the four fishermen 
Jesus called to follow him as he was walking by the sea. 
Mark also refers to him as one of the same four who sat 
on the Mount of Olives with Jesus, and asked him to 
privately give them a sign that they might know of the 
on of the temple. 


James to Jesus 
not mention 
Andrew 


brought 


~ 


destruct 
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He is included in all the lists as one of the twelve 
Apostles. 

After the visit to the abiding place of Jesus, ‘‘ On 
the morrow he was minded to go forth into Galilee.’’ 
The exact location of these events is not known. The 
old version names the place as Bethabara while the new 
speaks of Bethany. This cannot be the Bethany on the 
Mount of Olives to which Jesus retired so often, but is 
supposed to be a small place near Bethoborn, a place of 
more importance near one of the fords on the Jordan, 
about 60 miles south of the boundary of Galilee and 
about ro or 15 miles further from Cana of Galilee, the 
place where he attended the marriage ‘‘ on the third day 
after.’” On this journey he meets Philip, a townsman of 
Andrew. Jesus saith unto him ‘follow me,’’ the words 
which seem to be generally used when calling to disciple- 
ship. Philip seems to have responded, and goes and 
brings his friend Nathaniel, who was of Cana of Galilee, 
the city to which they were traveling. When told that 
the Messiah had been found in the person of ‘‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph,’’ he was doubtful, saying, 
‘* Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?’’ but being 
convinced, he answered, ‘‘ Rabbi, thou art the son of 
God.’’ Philip is mentioned by John three times, and his 
name appears as one of the twelve apostles. There is no 
special mention of him by either of the other Gospel 
writers, nor of Nathaniel, whose name does not appear as 
one of the twelve apostles. 

These are the only disciples specially mentioned by 
John. There is no certainty that the four fishermen and 
Philip and Nathaniel remained continually with Jesus 
from this time, although it is evident there were disciples 
with him at Cana, for we read, ‘‘And Jesus also was bid- 
den and his disciples to the marriage.’’ 

The writers of the first three Gospels substantially 
agree with each other and differ very much with the nar- 
rative given by the writer of the fourth. They pass over 
many events recorded by the latter. Matthew and Mark 
date the commencement of the ministry of Jesus after 
the imprisonment of John. The account we have in 
Matthew is that he had been living for some time at 
Capernaum, a thriving city on the western coast of the 
Sea of Galilee. This sea or lake is about 14 miles long 
and six wide, and is almost completely shut in by moun- 
tains, especially to the south and east ; its clear waters 
transparent to the bottom, are generally calm and smooth, 
but are sometimes agitated by violent storms. Fish were 
exceedingly abundant ; it was therefore covered every day 
by a host of fishing boats. On the west shores were 
many cities, among them besides Capernaum were Tibe- 
rias the capital, Magdala, Chorazin, and Bethsaida. 
Josephus says: ‘‘ The cities lie very thick, and the very 
numerous villages are so full of people because of the fertil- 
ity of the sand, that the very smallest of these contain above 
15,000 inhabitants ’’ who were active and industrious, cul- 
tivating every acre of their rich and beautiful soil. Many 
were also employed in fishing. Capernaum was situated on 
the commercial highway, and commanded the carrying 
trade to and from the opposite shore. From these rea- 
sons a tax or custom house was established there, also a 
Roman garrison. It seems to have been the home of 
Peter, although elsewhere Bethsaida is referred to as the 
place of his residence, but this may be explained by the 
fact that Bethsaida was but a suburb of Capernaum. Ac- 
cording to Matthew and Mark, on a certain day Jesus 
was walking by the sea and saw Simon and Andrew at 
work casting a net, for they were fishers. He sumntoned 
them to join him, saying to them, ‘‘ Come ye after me 
and I will make you fishers of men, and they straightway 
left their nets and followed him, and going from thence 
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he saw two other brothers, James the son of Zebedee, 
and John his brother in their boat with their father 

mending their nets ; and he called them and they straight 

way left the boat and their father and followed him.’ 

The impression received from this narrative is that this 
is the first acquaintance between Jesus and these four 
disciples, but it would seem reasonable, if we accept the 
account of John, that Jesus at this time was well known 
as a public teacher, and that they had met before. In 
Luke we have still another account ; from it we learn that 
Jesus had been teaching in the synagogues of Galilee so 
that ‘‘a fame went out concerning him through all the 
region round about.’’ He comes from Nazareth to 
Capernaum and teaches on a Sabbath-day in the syna- 
gogue, and from there goes to the house of Simon. In- 
stead of the incidents and calling of the four as given by 
Matthew and Mark, we have the story of the miraculous 
draught of fish, after which Simon, James, and John left 
all and followed him. No mention being made of An- 
drew, Farrar weaves these different accounts of the four 
gospels into a plausible connected whole, assuming that 
the four fishermen had early on the banks of the Jordan 
become disciples, but not until they met on the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee were they called to be personal fol- 
lowers and forsake all and follow him, and in the figura- 
tive language used become fishers of men. 

We have so far noticed the history of six disciples. 
There was one other who was called, or we might say we 
have accounts of two, viz Matthew and Levi. John 
makes no mention of either. The “me is differently 
located by each of the Synoptic writers, but the circum- 
stances are substantially the same with all three. It 
seems that while Jesus was living at Capernaum it was his 
custom to walk by the shore of the sea, and in doing so 
he had to pass the place where the taxes were gathered, 
and one day he saw sitting there one of the tax-gatherers 
and said unto him, ‘‘ follow me, and he arose and fol- 
lowed him.’’ 

It is in the first gospel only that he is called Matthew, 
and if the writer of that gospel is the one referred to, he 
shows much humility in attaching to his name in the list 
of the Apostles the dishonorable title of Publican. 
Mark and Luke both speak of Levi. Notwithstanding 
this difference in names the general opinion is that they 
refer to thesame person. No other disciples, are specially 
mentioned. I was requested to portray the times and 
events in the life of Jesus as given in the passages referred 
to at the beginning of this paper. I have endeavored to 
do so free from any preconceived opinions. 

Grouping the recorded narratives as far as possible in- 
‘to a harmonious whole, refraining from drawing any con- 
clusions as to the historical questions involved, believing 
that much that is written onthe subject is mere tradition 
or speculation, and that they are of secondary importance, 
the essential enquiry for us is are we his disciples? Are 
we following him as he followed his and our Father? From 
the record we learn that the early disciples who listened 
to his words failed to understand the spiritual truths he 
taught. Manyof them murmured at his sayings while 
teaching in the synagogue at Capernaum, and ‘‘ went 
back and walked no more with him.”* He said to them, 
‘« It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing 
The words that I have spoken unto you are spirit and are 
life. But there are some of you that believe not,’’ and 
‘‘ He said to those Jews which had believed him, If ye 
abide in my words then are ye truly my desciples, and ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.’’ 
The badge of discipleship for the followers of John was 
water baptism, but Jesus said ‘‘a new Commandment I[ 
give unto you, that ye love one another, even as I have 


loved you, that ye also love one another. By this shall 
ali men know, that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and, Journal. 

CHARACTER BUILDING IN EDUCATION. 

‘‘ THE world has come to the comprehension of the fact 
that, after all that may be said of dogmatic Christianity, 
Character is: the final result at which its author aimed. 
A Christian is one who applies the divine life to the 
every-day life of the world, and whose grand endeavor 
is not so much to save men as to make them worth 
saving.”’ 

Religion must be spread more and more by rational 
means, that is, by the unfettered efforts of individual 
minds and obedient spirits, by clear development of 
ggeat truths, and by examples of its sublime efficacy on 
the character and life. 

These means were adopted and inculcated more than 
two hundred years ago by George Fox and others ; they 
are always seasonable, and never were more needed than 
now. ‘There is nothing in the simple and plain religion 
of the Society of Friends that stands in the way of our 
ideal of an advanced Christianity. Can it not be plainly 
seen to minister to our noblest sentiments and pcwers? 
It affords ample scope for the highest spiritual aspirations 
and the broadest philanthropy, if we did but realize it,— 
for, ‘‘ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.”’ 

Then what more do we need to fit us for the great 
work of giving new life to the world? The answer is 
plain,—/aithfulness to known duty; for God and his 
truth are mightier than all human devices. 

Both Scripture and reason unite in teaching that the 
best and only standard of character is the life. Jesus 
Christ says: ** By their fruits shall ye know them,’’ and 
the whole Scriptures teach us, that he and he only isa 
Christian, whose life is governed by the precepts of the 
Gospel, and that by this standard alone, the profession 
of the Christian religion should be tried. ‘‘If any man 
have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’’ 

Therefore, faithfulness to our own highest thoughts 
and noblest purposes, obedience toe the voice of Truth 
whenever we hear it, accepting the best we can discover, 
both within us and around us, will produce the fullest life 
and the richest attainments; a life of love to God and 
love to man, and the attainment of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Edward Parrish, the first President of Swarthmore 
College, writing of the cause and effect of education 
among Friends, said: ‘‘ Viewed in its relation to the 
perpetuity of the Society of Friends, and the spread of 
its principles, indifference to the subject of education 
may be regarded both as an effect and a cause,—an effect 
of lukewarmness in regard to religious duties, and asa 
propagating cause of the same evil. a 

‘¢ The sense of right and wrong present in the child 
from the early dawn of intelligence—the feeling which 
brings happiness for good and pain for wrong-doing— 
the swift witness—the light within—is preéminently rec- 
ognized by Friends, and constitutes the basis of their 
moral teaching. If communicated to children in its sim- 
plicity, unencumbered by forms of expression which 
they cannot understand, it will answer to their experi- 
ence, and furnish a means of moral training before which 
all external restraints and physical punishments fade into 
insignificance. Strengthened by faith and enlightened 
by sound reason, this principle becomes a controlling in- 
fluence through life, and the firm basis of a pure and in- 
dwelling piety.’’ 
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Che present tendency of reform in intellectnal culture 
is peculiarly in harmony with the views of Friends. 
It is now one fourth of a century since the doors 
Swarthmore were opened, and the children of Friends 
and others invited to partake of its advantages. Hence 
the question will naturally arise in the minds of the pa- 
trons, and all members who sincerely love and cherish 
our Society, and adhere intelligently to the spirituality of 
its faith,—‘‘ have our expectations been realized ?’’ 
They may not have been with all. But it may be, that 
some of us are prone to anticipate too much, and thereby 

are led into undue anxiety. 

In 1827 the loss was great to our body of Friends of 
their opportunity to share in the advantages of the school 
at Westtown, and we should also remember ‘‘ that it was 
not until Swarthmore opened its doors, forty-two years 
after the separation, that the educational forces amongst 
us began to have a definite organization and effecti¥e 
strength.’’ 

With the awakening now observable throughout our 
Society, there is an increasing concern for the spread of 
Friends’ principles on the part of those having the re- 
sponsibility of this, and our other educational institu- 
tions, as the writer has had full opportunity to know ; 
and viewed with reference to the possibility which 
Swarthmore, our only College, affords for moral and 
religious instruction, its influence in perpetuating and 
extending the Society can hardly be overestimated, pro- 
vided sympathy, encouragement, and substantial aid 
be not withheld. JosEPH PowELL. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

A PLEA FOR THE DOUBTER. 
In the secret search after truth which exercises each mind 
and heart for isself, how we dread to be deceived ; how 
cautious we are and ought to be. This is the origin of 
doubt which comes from an innate honesty, that resolves 
to accept nothing that is not true, but is willing to wait 
and investigate, ‘‘ prove all things, and hold fast (only) 
that which is true.”’ 

We have an example of how this honest doubt was 
respected by the Blessed Master in the case of Thomas, 
the doubting disciple, who would not believe that Jesus 
had arisen from the dead until he should ‘ put his finger 
into the print of the nails in his hands, and thrust his 
hands into his side.’’ He must have the evidence of his 
natural senses, and it is well to notice that Jesus did not 
reprove him for this, but permitted the examination, to 
convince him, saying unto him: ‘‘ Because thou hast 
seen thou hast believed, blessed are they who have not 
seen, and yet have believed.’’ Solid and substantial as 
our natural senses are, and highly as we should value 
them as blessings to our natural bodies, they cannot bring 
any light or knowledge to the spiritual life; that is en- 
tirely dependent upon the illumination of the Father's 
love and wisdom, who sees and knows all things in their 
bearing upon our eternal welfare. In our blindness we 
imagine when we are prosperous, surrounded with loving 
friends and an abundance of this world’s goods, that the 
Lord loves and favors us, but when we meet with serious 
obstacles which we cannot overcome, when our ‘‘ best 
laid plans’’ are thwarted, and we meet with suffering and 
loss, we doubt the Divine goodness. We cannot see why 
we should be tried, afflicted, and bereaved; we crave 
the evidence that will make it plain ; we want to put our 
finger into the reasons for all this, instead of trusting it 
all to Him who has our highest good in His keeping, and 
j t fi inless we meed the pruning knife. 


goes not afflict us 
How many of us, in looking back over our own lives, 
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can see that those dispensations which we regarded at the 
time as great calamities, proved in the end to be great 
blessings! Let us reflect for a moment; for how much 
of our knowlenge, even in this world, we are dependent 
upon each other? How many of us know by actual sight 
that there are any such cities as London or Constanti- 
nople ? How do we know there ever were such men as 
George Washington or Martin Luther? And if our 
knowledge of earthly events depends so largely upon 
our faith in history, and in each other, how much more 
are we dependent upon the light of God’s love in the 
soul to reveal to us the spiritual laws which control, glo- 
rify, and bless the higher life within! Let us then en- 
deavor to draw into closer union with the Father, and 
thus cultivate that childlike, implicit faith in him which 
will scatter our doubts, howsoever honest they may be, 
and thus be numbered with those blessed ones ‘‘ who not 
having seen have yet believed.’’ A. M. S. 

Richmond, Ind. 

THE ATTITUDE OF FRIENDS TOWARDS ART. 

Paper read by Caroline E. Hall at a meeting of the Young Friends’ 

Association, at Swarthmore College, First month 6, 1895. 
Ir was a strange fanaticism which would have us consider 
as a snare that love of beauty which God put into all our 
hearts. For He, himself, seeks to satisfy it by the beau- 
tiful world in which he has placed us, communicating to 
us in this way his love and greatness. That love of 
beauty is not a thing to be stifled and smothered ; they 
who wish to do thus would mutilate the soul. I suppose 
the early Friends and Puritans saw even in the loveliness 
of the flowers and the glory of tree, cloud, and mountain 
something to ensnare. They did not see God in his 
world at all. They never pictured the ‘‘ human 
being in his wholeness ’’ nor understood the ‘‘ majestic 
harmony ’’ which could only result from the development 
of the whole man. They shut out of life all poetry, art, 
and music, and left it bare indeed. Of course we under- 
stand now how a reaction against the unspeakable degra- 
dation to which these three had been subjected in the 
time of Charles II. would lead to their being thus re- 
garded by the early Friends. 

Poetry, at least, has again found the place of honor 
rightly hers. Art has not yet been reinstated wholly, not 
that it is still regarded as wrong, but that it is not yet 
understood how much the human heart has need of 
beauty. We do not comprehend the sanctity of it, nor 
how the life from which it is left out fails of part of its 
life. 

We can all respond to the sight of moral beauty, of 
devotion to duty, of generous action, of self-sacrifice, 
and of bravery. With beautiful art about us we have 
always the embodiment of these high thoughts before us. 
For the pictures that are worth anything mean just that 
to us. They are the medium by which the artist places 
before us, with all the truth and purity of which he is 
capable, lofty and heroic deeds, the fair things of life 
which thrill the heart, the high things which exalt it; 
and gazing on the picture we are lifted out of petty cares, 
trifling, narrow thoughts, sordid ambitions, into those 
purer regions where the holiness of beauty and the beauty 
of holiness are one. Our hearts beat back responsive to 
the message. We bow our heads in reverence before 
the sanctity of art, and are filled with a sense of our own 
small achievement. 

Let us be careful, however, in choosing, when the op- 
portunity of choosing comes to us, to take always the 
best ; to learn to look at pictures for the meaning they 
contain; to hang on our walls things that we are 
the better for looking at. Of course we cannot buy 
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great ctitnate. | but we can poset copies of great originals 
and we shall find that they shall help us to praise God 
more nobly, love our fellow-men more heartily, think of 
ourselves more humbly. 

Surely there is nothing in this at variance with the 
Friendly way of living. Friends have a testimony, so 
much needed in these days, against extravagance, against 
waste of time or any other precious possession. But it 
is not extravagant to buy good pictures, nor a waste of 
time to make them. Only let those who buy and make 
pictures always be true to the highest and best in art. 

Browning in his poem of Andrea del Sarto, shows how 
this ‘‘ faultless painter,’’ so called because of his skill in 
execution, fell short of the highest art because he fell 
short of the true life. Against that kind of Art Friends 
may well bear testimony, but there is the higher sort 
which Browning loved, whose glory is that ‘‘ in its crea- 
tion there arise desires and aspirations never to be satis- 
fied on earth, but generating new desires and new aspira- 
tions by which the spirit of man mounts to God himself.’’ 

Ruskin shows what the attitude of the true artist 
should be when he says: ‘‘All true art is praise. Fix 
then in your mind as the guiding principle of all right 
practical labor, and source of all healthful life-energy, 
that your art is to be the praise of something that you 
love. It may be the praise of a shell or a stone; it may 
be the praise of a hero; it may be the praise of God. 
Your rank as a living creature is determined by the 
height and breadth of your love; but be you small or 
great, what healthy art is possible to you must be the ex- 
pression of your true delight in a real thing, better than 
the art.”’ 

Again he shows very beautifully, it seems to me, in 
what mind we should be to best appreciate art, when in 
his ‘* Lectures on Art,’’ he says: ‘‘ This thing I know— 
and if you labor faithfully you shall know also—that in 
reverence is the chief joy and power of life. Reverence 
for what is pure and bright in your own youth ; for what 
is true and tried in the age of others; for all that is 
gracious among the living, great among the dead, and 
marvelous in the Powers that cannot die.”’ 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. §.—SECOND MONTH 3, 1895. 
THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


GOLDEN ‘TExT.—Of a truth I say unto you, This poor widow cast in 
more than they all.—Luke 21: 3 


3- 
Scripture Readings: Luke 21: 
HISTORICAL. 

Jesus was leaving the Temple, where he had been 
teaching most of the time during his stay in Jerusalem. 
This visit seems to have been a sad one, for he felt the 
opposition that was rising against him in certain quarters. 

Once more had he been obliged to clear the temple 
of the money-changers and cattle-venders, who had been 
desecrating the place of worship. 

The priests and scribes and some Sadducees had been 
coming to him with questions, desiring to entrap him 
with ensnaring points of law, hoping to get some excuse 
to seize him. 

His spirit was saddened—saddened by the hard-heart- 
edness of the people, saddened by the assaults upon him, 
saddened, perhaps, by the premonition that his work 
among men was drawing to a close. 

Before taking his final departure from the temple, he 
sat for a few moments in the Court of the Women to 
rest. In this court were the thirteen trumpet-shaped 
chests, adorned with various inscriptions, into which 
were put the contributions that supported the temple in 
its magnificent furnishings. 


Mark 12: 41-44; 1-4. 


As Jesus sat there at the close of the day, thinking, 
perhaps, of the stirring events of the morning, he was 
noticing the faces and manner of the different persons 
who were putting in their contributions. Most of those 
that passed by were of the wealthier people, giving their 
large offerings, hoping that all might see the value of 
their gift. 

He, the man of lowly spirit, was impressed with the 
arrogance and ostentation displayed. In the midst of 
the disquiet occasioned by such a sight, his heart was 
gladdened by seeing a poor widow step timidly out, and 
drop in her small contribution. There was neither pride 
nor arrogance depicted on that countenance ; instead, an 
expression almost of fear lest she be seen by the rich 
givers. 

‘*She had given two fprufahs, the very .smallest ot 
current coins, for it was not lawful even for the poorest 
to offer only one. A /epton, or prutah, was the eighth 
part of an as, and was worth a little less than half a 
farthing, so her whole gift was one of the value of less 
than a farthing.’’—Farrar. 

Seeing the look of shame come over her face, and the 
ready glance ot disdain upon the countenances.of those 
around her, Jesus did one of those acts of love by which 
he, the tender-hearted, was always relieving the miserable 
and unhappy. By the same act he administered a severe 
rebuke to the haughty spirits around them. ‘‘ Of atruth 
I say unto you, that this poor widow hath cast in more 
than you all.”’ 

TEACHING. 

What an example this is to us! 
of self denial and courage 

Some have said, speaking from a worldly standpoint, 
that she was foolish to give her all. The lesson is not 
the fact that she gave all, but her desire to do her duty, 
and the self-sacrifice she was obliged to make in doing 
it. Further still we may emulate the moral courage she 
displayed in giving her small gift, when she felt that 
those around her would scoff at its little intrinsic worth. 
And from Jesus, the incomparable bestower of good gifts, 
let us learn from this lesson how to bestow praise where 
it rightfully belongs, that the meek and lowly in heart 
may be cheered thereby ; and also seek for such wisdom 
as was his in the administration of well-merited rebuke. 


What an illustration 


LESSON NOTES. 
The lesson is so simple, clear, and compleie that little 


remains to be added by way of explanation. Not the 
money value of the offering, but its proportionate worth, 
—‘‘ all that she had ;’’ not the actual amount, but the 
loving self sacrifice involved. 

Riches and righteousness were inseparably connected 
in the early Hebrew mind. With the followers of Jesus 
the opposite thought came to hold sway,—righteousness 
belonged to poverty alone. Hence, hermits and the or- 
ders of mendicant friars which have dotted Europe in 
the intervening centuries. A new gleam of truth has 
been gaining power amid the lights and crosslights of 
human existence; namely, that although wealth is not 
goodness, nor the inevitable result of goodness, and 
though poverty is not righteousness, nor its invariable 
accompaniment, to be good is but to be true to one’s 
self and one’s surroundings, whatever those may be. It 
is harder to be wise with much than with little, but not 
impossible ; all things are possible with God. It is easier 
to do well with a small amount of care than with a 
greater, but we are not justified in the avoidance of any 
responsibility that is rightfully ours. Not the gift but 
the heart of the giver is the precious thing which is ac- 
ceptable to the Heart of the Divine. 
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STRANDED IN YELLOWS 
EXPERIENCE 


TONE PARK. 
IN THE SUMMER OF 
IV. 


rOURISTS’ 1894 


Our arrival at Larry’s upon our return trip was a 
happy escape from a pelting hail and rain storm, but five 
stages containing a Raymond party, just commencing 
their tour, were not so fortunate, and the first party drew 
up to the tent in a stage without curtains and at the 
mercy of the torrents, but they were singing loudly and 
merrily,and ran under shelter laughingly ducking their 
heads between the rain drops. The effect was as magi- 
cal as a sudden outburst of sunshine! The occ 
the next stage allowed their ardor to be dampened to such 
an extent that they entered our presence looking so glum 
and uncomfortable as to cause us to feel the oppression 
of the proverbial ‘‘ wet blanket.”’ 

The beauty of the Mark Tapley philosophy was never 
so marked and possibly had its influence upon us in the 
trying days that followed, for alas! and alas! upon our 
arrival at the Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel we found 
that a cruel fate was still in pursuit and the unexpected 
and unusual confronted us grimly with the astounding 
announcement that our departure would be delayed for 
a few days, at least, by the strikers / 

To those whose home longings and home duties were 
imperative, the tidings seemed unbearable, and teary 
eyes looked mutely into teary eyes. The men found re- 
lief in more vigorous language. Days passed and the 
last straw came with the announcement that a// mazt/s 
were stopped! ‘* Not even a paper,’’ cried the men, 
aghast. ‘We still have the telegraph—blessed inven- 
tion !’’ said the anxious-hearted. ‘‘ And we are safe— 
for it is a military Post--and we could not be detained 
in more comfortable quarters,’’ said the hopeful one. 
And it was so; the house was commodious and comfort- 
able, the employés polite and kindly. The verandah 
running the full length of the house with its rows of easy 
chairs afforded a fine point of view of ‘he surroundings 
Mountains to the right of us, 
is, mountains before 7 and mountains behind us 
closed us in. Upon the barren sides of one aspot of 
lingered. The soldiers’ quarters, with their 
comfortable yellow red-roofed houses, with verandas, and 
hammocks, and rocking-chairs, and children, and pet 
dogs, give animation to the quiet scene. Directly in 
front of the hotel is the summer home of the Park pho- 
tographer. At the right rise the weird white terraces, 
named respectively Cleopatra, Jupiter,and Minerva. In 
the intervening spaces loom up the Liberty Cap with its 
nests of swallows maladie its top, and the Devil’s 
Thumb, both extinct hot spring cones ; the former is 52 
feet high and 20 feet in diameter at its base, and is 
formed of over-lapping layers of depusit, ‘‘ evidently 
having been built up by the overflow of water through 
the orifice in the top.’’ The Thumb is of similar struc- 

, but smaller. Dotted here and there and every- 
where are deep holes in the ground, fenced in for safety, 
which are also extinct Geysers ; from ~~ gy of one 
has gr »wn a tall pine tree attesting its a A triangular 
board-walk leads by the ‘‘ farmation,’’ as the terraces and 
indeed all geyser deposits are called here, and the other 
s de t terminates at the little Post Office, where may be had 
children waists, gentlemen's tourist shirts, candy ; 
everything but sewing silk—and letters 
is for the drivers, etc. A 
age where a cadaverous-looking man 
sells.horse shoes and vases that have been exposed to the 
water of some of the springs and turned white with the 
This outlook, after awhile, became monotonous, 


snow still 


novels eal 


most 


The Cottage Hotel, near-by, 
? ? 


it 
bal 


tle beyond is a cotta 


aeposit 


upants of 


mountains to the left of 
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d the white terraces, 
nished hopes. 

The young people and the light of heart were happy 
in the novelty of the situation that offered to them moun- 
tain climbing, horseback-riding, music, dancing, and 
card playing. Tothose interested in making a collection 
of the flora there was fine opportunity, and it was re- 
freshing to see them in the evening gathering around a 
long table in the writing-room, comparing their treasures 
and placing them neatly in press. One gentleman gath- 
ered 200 varieties. Flowers show their pretty faces 
everywhere, although no grass grows. Our tables in the 
immense dining room were always adorned with beauti- 
ful bouquets. 

Dr. Gandy, the very genial surgeon of the military 
post, with his pleasant wife and Mrs. Haines, the photog- 
rapher’s equally charming wife, were most untiring in 
their attentions, and to Dr. Gandy we were indebted for 
a delightful drive up the mountain and over the ‘‘ forma- 
tion.’’ We called it not a ‘‘ red letter’’ day, but a blue 
gentian day.so numerous were these lovely flowers along 
our drive. ‘‘ Blue gentians at this time of year! Blue 
gentians in July!’’ exclaimed a weary lady, half petu- 
lantly, as we held our treasures up for her inspection. 
‘«« Flowers that never bloom anywhere else till October ! 
Everything is turned topsy-turvey in this uncanny place, 
with steam coming out of every crevice, water boiling 
up from the earth that rumbles as we pass over it as 
though it were only a thin shell under us, and the warn- 
ing posted up conspicuously not to go over the formation 
without a guide to tell us the safe spots for the sole of 
our feet, and everything in the vicinity bearing the name 
of the ‘ father of lies.’ I asked a man a moment ago 
the name of a beautiful flower and was told it was the 
‘ Devil’s paint brush.’ I was conducted with my party 
to the ‘ Devil’s kitchen,’—a crack in the ground wide 
enough to admit a ladder and a person,—not too stout. 
The would-be facetious have strewn the fleor with calling 
cards! And what with the ‘ Devil’s slide’ and the 
‘ Devil’s paint pots,’ I’m not surprised at the first China- 
man at the Upper Basin, who thought upon arrival to 
establish a laundry, and throwing a piece of soap into 
the innocent looking hot spring, started the water to 
spouting with a fury that knoc ked him down, and upon 
regaining his feet he ran shouting away, believing him- 
self p irsued by demons, and could never be persuaded 
to return. And look at the new geysers that have ap- 
pearde recently, and those that are gone! How do we 
know that one at this instant is not making fiendish 
preparations to engulf us? ugh!’’ 

\ gentleman near made laughing reply: ‘* When I 
stood, two weeks ago, at Inspiration Point, in the Yo- 
semite Valley, I bowed my head reverently and said: 
‘The Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earth keep 
silence!’ but here I say: ‘ His Satanic Majesty holds 
sway, ie 


to our feverish fancy, ghosts of 


let us tremble ! 

During our detention at the Mammoth Hot Springs 
Hotel, some of the tourists found pleasant pastime in 
making the several side trips suggested to them—es- 
pecially the eighteen miles excursion to ‘* Yancey’s,’’ 
where a small hotel, accommodating twelve or fifteen 
guests, was built and has been occupied by ‘‘ Uncle 
John’’ Yancey and family for twenty years. It is situ- 
ated in a very romantic part of the Park not yet in- 
cluded in the grand tour, but will be when the govern- 
ment constructs the proposed road over Mount Washburn. 
The celebrated petrified forest is one and a half miles 
from the little inn, by easy trail. Many fine specimens 
were brought back by the visitors and shared with those 
who could not go. Trout fishing in this vicinity is also 
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of the best, and guides to the locality are furnished at 
Tower Falls. These falls are 110 feet high and derive their 
name from the peculiar rocky formations which rise 
‘‘ tower-like several hundred feet above their brink,’’ 
and will repay the tourist for a visit. 

Our young people, being fond of horsebacking, made 
several charming trips in this manner. The most de- 
lightful, perhaps, being that to Middle Gardiner Falls 
and Bunsen’s Peak, the entire distance being accom- 
plished one fair summer afternoon. Many pedestrians 
climbed the surrounding mountains—sometimes pic-nicing 
for the day upon the heights, and returning, rosy-cheeked 
and flower laden. ‘The land lying on either side of the 
trail up Sepulchre Mountain, that rises from the rear 
grounds of the hotel, was a very cloth of gold yellow, be- 
ing the color the blossoms seemed to glory in, and bar- 
ring the mosquitos, this would have been a chosen ram- 
ble, but they held high carnival at this point and we were 
afraid to open our mouths lest they wing their flight 
down the ‘‘ red. lane.’’ Every one, unless sorely dis- 
abled, climbed over the terraces, requiring two hours to 
visit all the springs thereon, some of exquisite coloring. 
Being nearly 7,000 feet above the sea, we must needs 
travel leisurely. 

By way of passing the time Dr. Gandy, the post- 
surgeon, kindly conducted us in detached parties through 
the very neat and comfortable hospital with sunny win 
dows and sunny beds—happily without occupants. Dur- 
ing this visit we met a lively reminder- in the shapeofa 
little shaggy black dog—of the young English poacher, 
who in March, 1894, was surprised and captured by a 
party that had been organized at Fort Yellowstone for the 
purpose of visiting the winter ranges of game to ascer- 
tain, as nearly as possible, the exact number of Buffalo 
remaining in the Park, and to take photographs of them. 
Their surprise was quite as great as the poachers, when 
they saw a brace of five in this very secluded region. 
Soon several rifle shots made assurance doubly sure that 
some one was trespassing. A recent fall of snow and 
their own snow-shoes favored their stealthy approach, 
and they were directly upon the poacher and his little 
dog before he had heard a footstep ; but too late, alas, to 
save the buffalo, of which we had killed an even dozen. 
He was taken to the guard house at Fort Yellowstone, 
where the police regulation of the Park allowed his de- 
tention for a long period, but there was no law existing 
there that could further punish such trespass. He de- 
parted a wiser man, minus his coveted buffalo heads and 
his little black dog. 

And so our mornings wore to evening, and evenings 
to morning—the pleasantest variation of our monotony, 
for a time, being the arrival of the stages, bringing back 
the tourists who had started later than ourselves upon the 
Park trip. At such times we would try to be near the 
hotel entrance and scan their faces with an innocent 
curiosity, partly to see if any were familiar, and partly to 
see who were to be our companion prisoners, and then 
we would take a sly glance at the recorded names upon 
the register. So eager, indeed, were we for entertain- 
ment that we fell to watching our neighbors, and we 
knew much of their daily routine, and we even knew the 
hour that took their man-of.all work, with his three 
legged setter dog, up the mountain to bring home the 
red cow with well filled udder and mosquito switching 
tail. At ten o’clock each morning we would draw our 
chairs to a certain spot upon the veranda to watch the 
military drill, whieh the fine horses and the poacher’s 
little black dog seemed to enjoy more than the soldiers, 
and at sunset we would try not to be shocked at the 


fir'ng of the cannon, and would turn away from the low- 
ering flag and say, ‘‘ one day nearer home.”’ 

It should be said, however, that our agxiety to get 
away was in no wise induced by any unpleasantness in our 
surroundings, for we were the recipients of great kind- 
ness, consideration, and courtesy from officers and em- 
ployés, from the general superintendent to the bell-boys, 
at the hotel, and by the ladies of the garrison. The 
affairs so far as visitors are concerned, are managed ex- 
clusively by the ‘* Yellowstone Park Association,’’ who 
have organized its business in a most thorough manner, 
every branch of the service being confined to a depart- 
ment with a chief, and the whole harmonized by a gen- 
eral superintendent, who is in close communion with the 
commandment of the Park posts. The whole service is 
in admirable order, every department working with the 
precision of the passenger department of a great rail- 
road. E. L. H. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


‘‘OUT OF THE DEPTHS.”’ 

In all lives there will come times when our feet slip into 
the miry places and we sink in those depths where no 
light can be seen, where the heart is chilled, the senses 
numbed, and the burden of despair seems to crush out 
the very life of the soul with a pain beyond all pain and 
a suffering greater than any disease can inflict. Those 
things that hitherto have comforted and upheld the soul, 
now fade away and leave it tottering and comfortless. 
The promises and watchwords that in brighter days seemed 
full of hope and inspiration, now are as ‘‘ sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal.’”’ 

This spiritual state is not a cause for discouragement, 
but should serve as a stepping-stone to higher things. 
These depths, so inevitable, are a necessary part of the 
divine plan for spiritual development. The life spent on 
the surface is never a blessed or inspiring one. Worse 
than all, it is not a helpful life, for he only can help 
others who has himself struggled and conquered. He 
can merely give of what he possesses. It is because of 
this that the true leaders in the ‘‘ world of spirit’’ have 
such an ever-fresh, quickening hold on the hearts of 
men Because Jesus struggled in the depths, that night 
in the garden of Gethsemane and came forth with the 
conqueror’s cry in his heart, ‘‘ Thy will be done,’’ he 
has a lesson for all men and all ages. Of his recorded 
life, that night scene is the most touchingly human. 
Here he is, indeed, our elder brother struggling, in the 
darkness of doubt and misery, seeking comfort and 
strength from the same Source that we must seek it. 
Following him, we learn that not by escaping the depths, 
but by coming out of them victorious over self, shall we 
merit the reward that awaits those who overcome as he 
overcame the world. 

It all depends on this—whether we overcome difficul- 
ties or whether the difficuities overcome us. We may 
pass through the depths with the lessons of faith, hope, 
sympathy, and love more firmly rooted in our characters, 
or we may become more selfish, bitter and narrow- 
minded. The sacred truths revealed there may fall un- 
heeded on deaf ears, or they may gladden and enrich our 
entire lives. Rs 

Macedon, N. ¥. 


THE man whose yea is yea and his nay, nay, is, we all 
confess, the most courageous, whether or no he may be 
tht most successful in daily life, and He who gave the 
precept has left us the most perfect example of how to 
live up to it.— Zhomas Hughes. 
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THE CURE FOR THE QUARREL. 


1is writing, Brooklyn is the ‘* storm center’’ of in- 


disturbance, the strike of the trolley line em 
loyés having developed in the direction so common in 


cases,—the efiort ot 


those who have quit work to 


prevent any Others from taking their places. The strike 


has n 


w continued about ten days, and various efforts 


made by the Mayor and others to settle the differences 


have so far failed. The Mayor has found the city’s 


police force, about 2,ooo0 men, inadequate to keep the 


peace and protect the running of the cars by the “‘ new 
men,’’ and upon his request Governor Morton has 


ordered a part of the State militia force, about 8,000 


men, 


between 


to assist. There have already been some collisions 
the troops and crowds of people, and on the 
21st the latter were fired upon at different times, though 
without deadly result, so far as is now reported. 

{ll this, as is so often said in like cases, is very much 


} 


to be deplored. But besides regretting it, every one 


feels that something should be done,—there should be a 
cure for it, and such a readjustment of contending forces 
that these collisions should not occur. 


But, 


readjusted, except 


after all, how contending forces be 
It is 


said by those who condemn the trolley management that 


through a change of heart ? 


the managers are grasping, oppressive, arbitrary, seeking 


to grind h O} [If but a part of these 


charges 1S true, then evidentiy there 


is room fora real 


amendment on their ] he other hand it is shown 


that the employés, or at least the crowds who sympathize 


them, are ready to take what must be an entirely 


ion,—that they may not only quit work 


may by force prevent others from working. 


sympathize with them or not, whether we 


or not that they have good grounds of complaint, 


t of the inless social order is to be 


and contusl 


take the place of law, to concede 


who are willing to work may be mobbed by 


those who are not So that a change of attitude on the 


thar 


other side the controversy seems necessary, also. 


to soften the hearts on both sides, in 


ollision? There be, it 


can 
one answer. The companies 
managers must 


have such a spirit that they will 


re than is just and fair 


or The people whom 
must have such a spirit as that they will be 
lly ready to exchange an honest service for a fair 


What will put this spirit into both sides of all con- 


roversies? What replaces harshness by kindness, the 
irit of oppression by the spirit of fair play? Whence 
»es it come? What prompts it? As we have already 
said, there seems but one answer to such questions. 

It may be said that we must wait a long time before 
all men will be actuated by Christian motives, and will 
conform their action to the Christian principle. Perhaps. 
But the future stretches farther away than even the dis- 
Until 
they do come, what universal and effectual remedy for the 
While the human 
heart is subject to evil motives, man’s action will surely 


tant past, and in time these changes may come. 
collisions of men can be hoped for? 


be such as we have recorded in the pages of history, and 
what has been will be. 


MARRIAGES. 

FOULKE—OFFICER.—At Logan, Ohio, First month 10, 1895, 
William D. Foulke, of Aurora, Ill., son of Dr. Josgph and Caroline C. 
Foulke, and Florence M. Officer, daughter of Samuel P. and Mary J 
Otnhcer 

SHINN—WILSON 
lll., on the 27th of 
of Morris A 


members of 


At the home of her parents, near Magnolia, 
[welfth month, 1894, Martha Gertrude, daughter 
and L. E. Wilson, to Reeves Shinn, of Indianapolis, both 
Friends, the former of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, 
and the latter of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting in Illinois 

WEBSTER—COOPER.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
in Newtown township, Bucks Co, Pa., on the 16th of First month, 
1895, under the care of Maketield Monthly Me-ting, Joseph Webster, 
of Wrightstown, Pa., to Flora, second daughter of Edward and Martha 
S. Cooper, of the first named place 


DEATHS 
FELL.—At his winter home, in Philadelphia, First month 13, i895, 
Morris L. Fell, of Doylestown, Pa., aged 61 years and 3 months. 
LAFETRA.—At Eatontown, N. J., First month 16, 1895, Eliza 
beth R. Lafetra, in her 75th year 
Thus has passed from mortal sight a woman nobly planned, a friend 
to all, and one who made Truth the very essence of her life. Her 
juick intelligence traveled in every path of progress, and her spirit in 
its beauty, with the bright smile and ready flow of words 


by tongue and 
pen, was magnetic in influence for every good 


Loving and lovely 
“« She to Heaven is gone, 
Who made this world in some proportion 
A Heaven, and here became unto us all 
Joy (as our joys admit) essential R.C 8B 
NORTON.—At his home in Pittstown, Renssalaer county, N. Y., 
Ninth month 13, 1894, Caleb Norton, in the 92d year of his age; a 
valued member of Troy Monthly Meettng 
RUSSELL.—Suddenly, Twelfth month 31, 1894, at St. Joseph’s 
hospital, Chicago, where he had gone to undergo a surgical operation, 
Caleb Russell, in the 58th year of his age 
He was a valued member and overseer 


of Prairie Grove Monthly 
Meeting ( lowa 


, one who was ever found in his place on meeting-day, 
showing by his presence and occasionally by short exhortations, that his 
particular interest was with Friends, while his generous and charitable 
nature went out to all mankind. He was prominent among the active 
citizens of his own and surrounding counties, yet never stooped to party 
abuse, and his liberality of thought readily granted to others the right 
to their own particular views. ® 

WEBSTER.—At his home, in Pickering, Ontario, Canada, Twelfth 
month 18, 1894, Joseph Webster, aged 8o years. 


YEO.—At her home in Easton, Md., on First-day morning, First 
month 6, 1895, after an illness of thirteen weeks, Susanna 3. Yeo, 
daughter of Samuel S. and Susanna D. Ye 

In Sixth month last, she finished her course of study and received 
her degree at Swarthmore College ; and on Class-day was poet of her 

lass. She was ever a most faithful and earnest student, working up to 
the full measure of her strength 
ment of nature, that death seems a 
heavenly life 


There was such delicacy and refine 
very gentle transition for her to the 
To those who miss her dear and loving presence, there 
is everything to comfort, in the memory of her full and happy life of 
twenty years and in the assurance that her enriched soul was ready for 
its emancipated life. s. &. 2 


[HE wealth of a man consists in the number of things 
he loves and blesses, and in the number of things he is 
loved and blessed by.— Cariy/e. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
ISAAC WILSON’S VISITS.—III. 


Our last letter left us on Seventh-day, the r2th. That 
was spent in visiting some of the places of interest in 
Washington, which we have not now time to mention in 
detail, but as we passed through the Navy Department, 
where some of the largest guns in the world are manu 
factured, we could but contrast the object or purpose of 
different laborers,—some spending their time and energy 
in devising plans inventing and manulactoring guns 
to kill the most people at ‘the greatest distance, while 
others are laboring to establish peace by overcoming evil 
with good. 

First-day, 13th. A cold, wintry morning, reminding 
me more of our northern climate than of Washington ; 
but when we assembled at the meeting-house we find the 
same warm love of the Father spread over us, inspiring 
not only the spoken word but the attentive listeners as 
well. After dining at Thomas Sidwell’s, and spending a 
few hours very pleasantly in social mingling, we assem 
bled again at 7.30, joined by our friend, Joel Borton, 
who had been at Woodlawn in the morning. The meet- 
ing. was not large, but like the one in the morning, was 
much enjoyed, so far as we could judge. 

Second-day. Again without any special service, we 
look at some of the great buildings where much time and 
labor is spent in the adjustment of the nation’s laws and 
finances, and after spending the evening very pleasantly 
at John Moon’s, we returned to our lodging in the house 
of Mary Sutton and sister, where, with our children, we 
find such a congenial home during our stay in Washington. 

Third day morning we start for Woodlawn, and are 
met at Mr. Vernon (the home of George Washington), 
by Lewis Gillingham. with whom we dine before going 
to a meeting appointed at 2 p. m., that was well attended 
which a parlor meeting 
home of Courtland Lukens, where 
interesting and inquiring minds en- 
religious intercourse, that seemed 

Desires were expressed for more 
After the farewells 
were said we accompanied our friends, John Ballinger 
and wife, to their home for the night. On Fourti day 
morning we took the train for Purcellville, and as we 
approached the place we found considerable snow and 
ice on the ground, differing in appearance from Wood- 
lawn, where there was none to be seen. As we alighted 
at the depot we could but contrast the scene with that of 
Eighth month, 1893, when several hundred Friends from 
various parts arrived in the heat and dust of summer 
travel to join on that memorable occasion in the two 
Conferences at Lincoln. 

Our friend Boone Davis, with whom we homed at that 
time, met us, and we were soon welcomed where indeed 
home is the proper name, because of the feeling enjoyed. 
A number of Friends had been invited for the evening, 
but owing to the icy condition of the roads, the darkness, 
and threatening weather, not many gathered, but a plea- 
sant and profitable evening was spent, the influence of 
which we trust a not be ‘lost. 

Fifth-day, 17. This being their monthly meeting, 
and the aoe meeting prec eding it, we went at Io 
o’clock to mingle with them. Many came before the 
close for the monthly meeting that followed, which was 
large, and blessed abundantly with spiritual food. After 
dining and spending the afternoon very pleasantly at 
Thomas Smith’s, we met again in a parlor meeting ar- 
ranged for at Elizabeth Gregg’s, where an impressive and 
profitable evening was spent, and the apparent earnest 
seeking and growing demand for the simple truth, dis- 


and especially favored. After 
was suggested at the 
a good number of 
joyed much 
highly 


frequent occasions of like character. 


social 
appreciated. 


robed of mystery and duane to human intelligence and 
needs of the age,.seemed as a strong incentive to faithful- 

*ss, the particular line of service allotted us, and when 
the time arrived for adjournment, the lingering, inquir- 
ing minds so reluctant to say the farewell, brought us into 
a nearness of feeling that pen cannot describe. 

Sixth-day. We gather again at Lincoln meeting- 
house, according to an appointment made yesterday, and 
again the stream of Divine love ran full and high, and 
thirsty souls drank from its fountain and owned its re- 
freshing influence. 

After meeting we dined at Charles Nichols’s, in whom, 
with his wife and interesting family of children (although 
not yet in membership with us), we felt much interest 
and found that feeling of true friendship that demanded 
some expression in words of encouragement. 

This leaves us at the home of Yardley T. Brown, at 
Hamilton, where we enjoy ourselves for the night in the 
congenial atmosphere of a true home. I. W. 

Hamilton, Va., First month 18. 


DEATH OF ROBERT H. LAMBORN. 


Dr. Rospert H. LAmMporn, a native of Kennett Square, 
Pa., and well-known for his special studies in science and 
art, died quite suddenly, on the 14th instant, in New 
York city. Dr. Lamborn was a birthright member of 
the Society of Friends, his parents, Robert H. and Ra- 
chel Lamborn being both members. He was born at the 
homestead near Kennett borough, in Eleventh month, 
1835, and was educated at Evan Pugh’s school in Not- 
tingham, though the ,early training of his mother and 
the influence of his uncle, Jacob Pierce, directed his 
mind into intellectual habits and aroused a love of scien- 
tific pursuits. He studied civil engineering at the Poly- 
technic School in Philadelphia, and was subsequently a 
member of the engineering corps which surveyed the 
route for the Baltimore Central Railroad, and afterward in 
an extensive tour through the Northwest he assisted in lay- 
ing out the road from St. Paul to Duluth. In the summer 
of 1858 he went abroad for study and took a three years’ 
course at the University of Giessen, devoting special 
attention to the branches of engineering as applied to 
mining and metallurgy. During his vacations he made 
extensive excursions through the mining districts of Ger- 
many. These investigations convinced him of the great 
need for college text-books in certain branches of me- 
tallurgy, and before his return to America he published in 
London two works upon silver and copper, ‘‘A Rudimen- 
tary Treatise on the Metallurgy of Copper,’’ and ‘‘A 
Rudimentary Treatise on the Metallurgy of Silver and 
Lead.’’ 

Returning to this country in 1, he became ac- 
tively engaged in various business enterprises, and was 
for several years treasurer of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, at Steelton, Pa. He was interested in the 
construction of the Mexican Central Railway, organized 
the Lake Superior and Mississippi mae, now the St. 
Paul and Duluth, and was a managing director of the 
Colorado Coal and Iron Company, oni being at one 
time Vice-President of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad. He acquired quite a large fortune while con- 
nected with these various enterprises, and when about 50 
years of age retired trom active business, in order to de- 
vote the remainder of his life to pursuits of a literary 
and scientific character. 

Besides his literary work, he was an indefatigable 
traveler and collector, and was generous in the use which 
he made of his various collections. He disposed of 
these in a number of scientific institutions, among them 
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the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the American Mu 
seum of National History in Central Park, New York 

the National Museum at Washington, and the Museum oi 
Archeology of the University of Pennsylvania and Me- 
morial Hall in Fairmount Park, this city. His collection 
of Etruscan antiquities, which was opened for the in- 
spection of the public in Memorial Hall in 1889, is a 
valuable and interesting one. Nearly ten years of patient 
search elapsed before Dr. Lamborn considered it to have 
reached his standard of excellence. 

Reverting in the later years of his life to his early 
connection with Friends, Dr. Lamborn has been an oc- 
casional visitor at Swarthmore College, especially on 
Commencement Day, and was present last year, showing 
interest in the exercises. 
before a prize fur the preparation of a paper on the re- 
sults achieved by members of the Society of Friends in 
the fields of science. A paper prepared in response to 
this offer by one of the class of 1894, Cornelia J. Shoe- 
maker, was given the prize, and apparently his interest 
in the subject was quite developed. A friend, in a note 
to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL says: ‘‘I met him 
probably a coufple of months ago, and he was then much 
interested in a paper or small volume he was preparfing on 
eminent Friends in all walks of life, scientific, literary, 
public affairs, etc. Hetold me he had become impressed 
with the belief that the Friends had had more influence on 
the world than any other body of people of like num- 
bers, and he desired to demonstrate this in his work. I 
was interested to observe that after many years of active 
life, separated from Friends, and achieving a large meas- 
ure of success in the world, in his outward affairs, he re- 
turned to consider them with a real interest and ap- 
preciation.’’ 

Dr. Lamborn spent his summers at a country place 
He 
died at the Hotel Netherland, where he had his rooms. 
Marie Taylor, widow of Bayard Taylor, called to make 
inquiry for him on the day of his death, and found him 
so ill that she prevailed upon him to summon a physician. 
When the doctor arrived and knocked at the door of his 


near New York, going into the city for the winter. 


He had offered a year or two | here, and large and small cannon, guns, pistols, and fire- 
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room no response was made from within and entering the | 


apartment, he found him dead. Charles B. Lamborn, 
now of St. Paul, Minn., (who married a sister of Bayard 
Taylor), is the brother of the deceased. 


Women Marit Carriers.—Mrs. M. H. Evans, of 


| in real ‘* Fourth of July ’’ style. 


ABBY MUNRO. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


| THE holidays, with their attendant excitement, and ac- 


customed celebrations, have passed once more, and 
everything has settled down to the regular routine of our 
life here. Up to the 28th of last month the weather was 
delightful, mild and pleasant, an enjoyment of itself, and 
an incentive to all out-of-door merry-making. The 
‘« children,’’ young and old, made the most of it, too, 
That the sound of the 
cannon should herald the birth-day of the Prince of Peace 
seems anything but fitting to us ; but such is the custom 


crackers, are all brought to bear upon this celebration. 


| With the exception of an invitation to dine with the 


family of the County Treasurer, which we accepted, and 
such time as we were making preparations for our school 
celebration, we spent the time quietly at home, and the 
days passed very pleasantly. Visions of home-gather- 


| ings and friendly greetings always intrude themselves at 
| such times, but we allow ourselves little time to dwell 


upon them. 
At the ‘‘ Home,”’ 

were at their happiest. 

‘** gobble ”’ 


the children, fifteen in number, 
They heard with joy the last 
of the turkey, Christmas morning, and 


watched with satisfaction the process of transter from the 
| coop to the oven, and their dinner to them, as to others, 


was a feature of the occasion. The night before, Santa 


| Claus had appeared in person early in the evening, com- 
| ing forth trom one of the ample chimney places. 
| pack was well filled, and the merriment of the little folks 


His 


knew no bounds as they were called forward to shake 
hands, and receive the gifts he had brought. Too much 
had been heard and read of the kindness of this imagin- 
ary personage, for his presence to awaken fear, but the 
awe with which he was looked upon by the younger ones 
was very amusing. I do not think they would be willing 
to admit that any children, anywhere, had a better time 
than they. 

Greatly to my pleasure and relief it has been the cus- 
tom for several years for the young ladies of Granger 
Place School, an institution in Canandagua, N. Y., to 


take the responsibility of providing for the children here, 


Wattsville, Va., has carried the mail between Wattsville | 


and Temperanceville, via Assawan, a distance of eighteen 
miles, for the last six years. Miss Coleburn, of Oak Hall, 
carries the mail from that village to the station of the 
same name on the N. Y., Pennsylvania and Norfolk R. 
R.twiceaday. Regardless of weather, the young lady, in 
her dogcart, regularly appears with her mail pouch, de- 
livering and receiving the mail. 


by sending well-filled stockings for each one. The con- 
tents comprise selections from their own little trinkets, 
books, and bric-a-brac, with pieces of cast-off clothing, 
or whatever they can provide, from their own spending 
money. They seem to take great pleasure in doing this, 


/ and to me it saves a vast amount of trouble, as well as 


the expense. 
The cold wave that reached us the 28th cooled the 


| ardor of the celebrators somewhat, and turned attention 


These are believed to | 


be the only women mail carriers in Virginia, and it is | 


.curious that they should both be in Accomac county.— 
Woman's Journal. 


We wonder whether it is not about time for us to have | 


the promised edition of the Bible, the revised version 
with the American preferences incorporated into the text. 


rights were to be protected has expired, and Professor 
DeWitt, who it was understood would have charge of the 
Old Testament, and Professor Thayer of the New Testa- 
ment, are both still living, and we would be glad to see 
the work done.— Zhe Jndependent. 


within doors, for ‘‘ de free fire’’ made little impression 
without. This weather continued for a few days, and 
when we came to our own New Year’s celebration, it 
proved to be arainyday. It made little difference to the 
attendance, and none to the enjoyment, though the 
greater portion were wet through when they reached the 
school-room. The over-garments worn on this occasion 
were of various styles, shapes, and colors. There were 


| big garments on little children, and little garments on 
| big children, cloaks with high sleeves, cloaks with low 
We believe that the period during which the English | 


sleeves, and cloaks with no sleeves at all; scantily attired 
figures draped in crocus bags, old dress skirts, etc., while 
they bore umbrellas without handles, and handles with- 


| out much umbrella, and the amount of sand toted into 
| that building om and sm their broken shoes might have 


filled a post-hole if it hadn’t been too large. But their 





spirits were in no wise dampened, if their clothes were, | 
but rose to the occasion. 

Three hundred and fifty bundles had been prepared, 
—a herculean task, as it indeed was, consuming two | 
entire days of the holidays. Handkerchiefs, socks, sus- | 
penders, books, toys, games, everything that could pos- 
sibly be utilized for this purpose, had been carefully 
preserved, and from this collection the contents of the 
bundles were selected. They might not have received 
the approval of children yearly satiated with costly pres- 
ents from friends and relatives, but to these poor chil- 
dren, many of whom see no other toy or picture book, 
but these half worn ones, they are as good as new. 
Generally, we have written their names upon the bundles, 
and as we called them, they have come forward and re- 
ceived them. But this year we conceived a new idea,—a 
surprise,—knowing how children enjoy surprises. We 
had the teachers’ platform enclosed with a frame about 
four feet high and covered with curtains. The bundles 
were placed behind the box-like enclosure, with a former 
pupil (now a married man) dressed as nearly as possible 
like a ‘‘ Jack-in the-box,’’ with a tall cap covered with 
bells, and red and yellow coat, concealed there. As the 
children gathered, wondering glances were cast in that 
direction, but as they are accustomed to accept the pres- 
ent situation passively, they asked no questions, expressed 
no surprise, but sat quietly down to await developments. 
After some singing, the usual happy greeting ‘‘ ter rall,’’ 
a few well rendered recitations, and a little talk by Miss 
Nicholas and myself upon ‘‘ the day we celebrate,’’ 
Emancipation Day, ata given signal a string was pulled, 
and with a few graduated movements, precisely as on 
springs, up rose Jack before those two hundred expect- 
ant children,—I say two hundred, the school being so 
large we were obliged to divide and the remainder were 
having their good time in the upper room. The older | 
ones took in the occasion and their surprise and merri- 
ment were beyond expression. Each movement provoked 
their mirth anew, and shout after shout of laughter rent 
the air. The smaller ones looked towards the box, then 
towards the door, and but for the impression that this 
impersonation was in some way connected with their | 
gifts, would, undoubtedly, have sought the latter. But | 
no one attempted to leave the room, and when this mys- 
terious being disappeared and arose again with an armful 
of bundles, all fear or desire to leave forsook them, and 
they shouted and laughed with the rest, and when the 
distribution over, he left the box and danced across the 
room, the most timid joined in the hilarity when he did | 
not go too near them. At the close they each received | 
a box of candy and passed out into the rain, nor did 
their footsteps iag as they turned their faces toward their 
humble homes. It was a pleasant time and one long to 
be remembered and talked over by them, as they gather 
with the old people around their cabin fires. Sometimes 
we hardly know how we can keep up these little celebra- | 
tions, our school has become so large, but, as I realize 
each year how much it means to them, I cannot think of 
giving it up. Most heartily do [ thank all special con- 
tributors,—for the pail of candy from H. M. Laing, 
the gift of five dollars from Mrs. Goodwin, N. Y., to 
enable us to add to it, for the toys which came through | 
R. S. Haviland and others, and the very generous supply | 





of stockings and woolen caps and scarfs from Conyers | 
Butler and J. and B. Allen, of Germantown, whose 
yearly supply, like the widow’s cruise of oil, seems never | 
to fail, and without which we should hardly be able to 
make this affair a success. 

The weather, thus far this month, has been very se- 
vere. Out of-door work, upon which so many are de- ! 
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| neighborhood is worse than it was last year. 


wendent, has been quite out of the question, and you 


| cin well imagine what that means. As I have often said, 
| real comfort is quite impossible with our best efforts, and 
| to those who, in ordinary times, and with employment, 


merely eke out an existence, such weather is dreadful. 
The demands upon the Dorcas room are continual. 
Please bear this in mind, dear friends, and do all you 
can to help ws to do all we can to relieve the suffering 
around us. 

Just here I wish to inform friends and correspondents 
that Mount Pleasant has been put back into Charleston 
county. As there are several Mount Pleasants in the 
State, this is quite an important thing to know. 

Assy D. Munro. 

Mt. Pleasant, S. C., First month 72. 


[From a private letter from A. D. M. we extract the 
following pathetic details] : 

‘* We are having a dreadful time. It has been bitter, 
bitter cold for several days, and these poor people are 
suffering dreadfully. Can’t you get some one to send me 
some comforts or blankets, as you have sometimes betore ? 


| Nobody is prepared for such weather—our next door 
| neighbor said to-day she hadn’t been warm for a week. 


It’s impossible, with fire-places,—even with plenty of 
fuel. The weather has been such for two weeks past they 
couldn’t work, and the suffering in our immediate 
To-day our 
attention has been called to a man thought to be ina 
dying condition with pneumonia. His wife had a young 
babe, and could do no work, and they were just suffering 


| in every way; I had to take a quilt from the children’s 


bed to send him, and money to get fuel, and Miss Nicho- 
las has gone there now, with some nourishment.”’ 

I append here the following extract from a Charleston 
paper, to let you see how all our stories agree about the 
poor and suffering: 

** Yesterday was a bright but for Charleston a bitterly 
cold day. The lowest reading of the barometer was made 


| from 8 till g o’clock yesterday morning, when the mer- 
| cury 


stood at 22°. In Charleston, where the 
people are accustomed to the mildest of winter weather, 
where the houses are not built to keep out the cold, where 


| the clothing worn is not of the heaviest, and where no 


small part of the population live in dwellings ill-calculated 
to protect the inhabitants against a freezing temperature, 
such a day meant hours of acute suffering for thousands 
of men, women, and children. 

‘« It is indeed peculiarly unfortunate that this winter 
should have been so severe aone. The poor people are 
poorer now than usual; the protection which they can 
provide for themselves is even more inadequate than it 
usually is, and their sufferings have been great in propor- 
tion, thousands of deserving poor people living 
in tumble-down tenements, thousands of negroes shivering 
in their cabins, tens of thousands of women and children 
who have gone through these freezes ill-clad, ill-fed, and 
ill-housed.’’ 


He who walks through life with an even temper and a 
gentle patience—patient with himself, patient with others, 
patient with difficulties and crosses—he has an every-day 
| greatness beyond that which is won in battles or chanted 


in cathedrals.—Dr. Dewey. 


PHILOSOPHY is good enough in its place but it is a poor 
match for hunger, thirst and passion. For hunger there 
must be bread, for thirst, water, and for the mastery of 
passion the grace of God.—Religious Telescope. 








@oducational Department. 


PROGRESS OF THE MANUAL TRAINING IDEA. 


PRESIDENT GILMAN, of the Johns Hopkins University, in his addre 
at the recent opening of the halls of the Teachers’ College, New Yor 
city, made some interesting comments upon the modern movement fo: 
manual training. He Said: “ Ever since Liebig, in his laboratory at 
Giessen, advocated the practical instruction in the arts of chemistry, 
laboratory methods have been extended to almost every department of 
knowledge, yes, even to languages and history. These methods have 
not only produced a quiet revolution in colleges and universities 
throughout the world ; they have originated or have quickened tech- 
nical schools, trade schools, industrial schools, manual-labor schools, 
kindergartens,—manifold in purpose and in plan, but governed by one 
law, ‘ The eye cannot say unto the hand, [ have no need of thee.’”’ 
President Gilman says one great need of the colored people is 
manual training. ‘“ Christian philanthropy,’ he says, “ and humane 
statesmanship have united to provide instruction for these [colored] 
people, a very large part of whom, from the nature of the case (what- 
ever may be thought or wished), must live by the labor of their hands 
and arms. Now how does the country proceed? It opens high 
schools and universities, offers courses in Greek and Latin, in theology 
and philosophy, and the higher mathematics. Not everywhere. At 
Hampton, and Tuskegee, and in some other places, exemplary indus- 
trial schools are maintained. But generally when there is a desire to 
give instruction in manual labor under the influence of the Slater 
Fund, or other agencies, the effort breaks down or is so feeble that it 
commands no respect. And why? Because hand- 


instruction in 
craft is contrary to tradition.” 

The study of letters, however, according to President Gilman, 
need not suffer from the increased attention given to manual training. 
Books ‘‘can never lose their power. Poetry, history, biography, the 
drama, essays, travels, philosophy, and the sacred books will forever 
engage, delight, and instruct the human intellect. Ancient civiliza- 


tion, its literature and art, were never so interesting as now.”’ 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—The annual contest for the choice 
of orator to represent Swarthmore at the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
inter-collegiate oratorical union was held in Collection hall, First month 
15, 1895. The orations delivered were “ The Fall of Hellas,” by 
Roland G. Kent, ’95; ‘‘ The Agitator,” by Charles Summer Moore, 
95; “* The Modern Order of the Round Table,” by Emma S. Hutch- 
inson, ’95; ‘‘ Martin Luther,’’ by Howard Cooper Johnson, ‘96; 
**Samson Agonistes,” by Anna R. H. Harrison, ’95; and ‘Just Be- 
yond,’’ by W. John Morrison, ’96. The judges, Prof. Wm. W. Bird- 
sall, Prof. Isaac T. Johnson, Dr. Spencer Trotter, Prof. Marie A. 
Kemp, Hildegarde Brooks, ’95, and Albert T. Yarnall, ’95, awarded 
first place to Emma S. Hutchinson and second place to W. John Mor- 
rison. The Inter state Contest will be held at Franklin-Marshall Col- 
lege at some date in the early part of Third month. 

The class of ’95 gave a reception to the class of '97 in the College 
parlors Seventh-day evening, First month 19th, 1895. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK AMONG FRIENDS.—The American Friend, 
(Philadelphia), in its issue of First month 17, has a brief article by 
Watson W. Dewees, of Westtown School, discussing the question, 
‘* What can be done to assure a greater interest throughout our Soci- 
ety [Orthodox Friends in] educational work?’’ What he says is 
suggestive for all Friends interested in education. 

‘* Friends are a thrifty people, and sufficiently awake to the money 
value of a good common-school education. They go farther, and 
generally favor such an education as implies some degree of culture, 
such as opens the door for any who have a real thirst for knowledge 
to attain whatever degree of usefulness and wide culture they desire. 
That is the encouraging fact before all young people—given the ele- 
ments, and all the rest is a question of perseverance and energy. Up 
to this point perhaps the well-known teaching of the Society and the 
agencies already at work are sufficient. One can but regret that we do 
not sustain a periodical devoted to the subject of education in the So- 
ciety. It must be conceded, however, that the disposition to seek a 
collegiate or university education is not strongly manifested in our So- 
ciety. If the question means, then, What can be done to encourage 
higher education in our Society ? in all deference I wish to make two 
suzgestions. 

** First 


All advanced educational institutions can only be fed from 
the lower 


Let the professors in our Friends’ colleges take a more 
active interest in the work of intermediate grades, attend the meetings 
of those who are striving to elevate the schools, cherish the agencies 
already at work, and they will contribute much to recruit the ranks of 
those seeking admission to the colleges. Nothing of the advanced 
education can reach the bulk of the active men and women of to day ; 
reform must be by training up a generation of college-bred people 

‘* Second. More and more will higher education be sought for by 
members of the Society of Friends, when those who have had ex- 
tended opportunities, professors and college graduates, show by their 
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ves that great intellectual attainments can exist along with the sim 

icity and humility of devoted Christians. This is an old-fashioned 

ctrine, I know, and for one I believe that the best culture and 
sound Quakerism can and sometimes do exist in the same person. 
When there are more living examples of this, then will the desire for 
iigher education be more apparent. A responsibility rests upon those 
who have enjoyed exceptional advantages to show that the fears en- 
tertained by some Friends are without necessary foundation.” 


GrorGe ScHoot Notes.—The Penn Literary Society held its 
monthly meeting on Seventh-day evening, Firstmonth 19. The Presi- 
dent and Secretary, Edward Rich and Martha Balderston, took their 
places for the first time. Well prepared essays were read by Sarah 
Barnard and Hanna Hall; Pauline Bartlett recited, and Beulah Pas- 
chall and A. Lucile Levick debated. 

la the spring some new walks are to be made and trees set out 
about tne grounds. These will be quite an improvement to the campus, 

Several of the Household Committee visited the school on First 
month 11th ; and on Sixth-day, the 18th, eight of the eleven members 
of the Instruction Committee spent the day at the school. 

The first class of graduates will be ready for their diplomas at the 
close of school this year, and a sub-committee has been appointed to 
attend to the subject. 

Forty new pupils have been entered in the school for next year. 
The subject of the proposed training-school for teachers, to which grad- 
uates of the George School, or of other schools of equal grade will be 
admitted, excites much interest. It is part of the proposition that 
a ‘* model school,’’ like those connected with the State Normal Schools, 
shall be established, in which the pupil-teachers will have opportunity 
to teach. 


Aim oF EpucaTION.—From an address by Professor Frederick 
H. Robinson, of Delaware College, given at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Alumni of the Friends’ School at Wilmington, Del., we 
make a few extracts: ‘‘ President Eliot states it as his conviction that 
‘the chief end of education may be considered to be much the same 
as that of man.’ There lies back of this solution of the problem the 
great fact that we live, that the grandest thing with which we have to 
do is life. 

“« Education, then, must be the science of living. It is something 
broader and deeper than the acquisition of knowledge. It begets wisdom. 
‘ Education,’ in the words of another, ‘ is nota process of accumulating, 
but a process of developing.’ Men and women may graduate from insti- 
tutions, they do graduate from conditions, but they can never graduate 
from life; and as all life implies development - growth—they can 
never complete their education.” 


Not Dur To Hazinc.—Harfer's Weekly says: “A falling off in 
the number of students at Cornell as compared with the number last 
year has been generally laid to the damage done to the University's 
reputation by the disastrous hazing scrape of last fall. The authorities 
explain that, though the total registration at Cornell is 1,572 as against 
1,670 last year, the difference is more than accounted for by the addi- 
tion of a year’s work to the entrance requirements in the courses in 
architecture and engineering, by the exaction of fees from graduate 
students who formerly received free tuition, and by another innovation, 
the rejection of candidates who were markedly deficient in English. 
It was estimated that these changes would cost the University as many 
as 200 students, whereas the actual loss as compared with last year is 
98; and, excepting last year, the University has never had so large an 
enroliment as now.”’ 


Notes.—Wellesley College has turned out 1,066 graduates since 
it was founded. 

A violent discussion is going on in France over the co-education of 
the sexes, and French public sentiment is much opposed tothe attempt 
to introduce it. 

Of over 5,000,000 children in elementary schools in England, 
only 800,000 pay for their schooling, and of these 500,000 pay no 
more than a penny a day. 

AT the last quarterly meeting of the authorities of the University 
of Chicago, President Harper stated that exactly 1,000 students had 
been eurolled, and announced the organization of a new department— 
that of pedagogy. He also announced several gifts to the University, 
the most important of which was one of $175,000, from John D. 
Rochefeller, to be applied upon the current expenses for the year. 


—Signor Cavallotti, the Opposition leader in the Itailan Chamber 
of Deputies, has received nearly a dozen challenges from aggrieved 
Ministerial journalists. He has referred all the would-be-duelists to 
the Law Courts. Here is an example that might be followed by 
modern French statesmen without a loss of dignity. — Mews /tem. 











CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
LANGHORNE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Langhorne 
met at the home of Jonathan Gillam, First month 18. After a period 
of silence the minutes of the last meeting were read. 

The opening paper, on the Reformation, by Edith M. Mitchell, 
called forth remarks upon the great stride practical Christianity has 
taken, with the comparison of what seems to us the greater enlighten- 
ment. Sarah E. Twining, of Yardley, read a selection treating of a 
Christian view of denominationalism, each aiming for the same goal 
by different paths, and all arriving through faithfulness at that same 
centre. E. Maude Begley and Esther Haviland, in two papers on the 
subject, compared Buddhism and Christianity ; good suggestions ema- 
nated from these productions. Allen R. Mitchell, Jr., recited a poem, 
‘* The Bird with a Broken Wing Never Soars as High Again.’’ Each 
member being required to give his or her thought on the subject, 
** What is Religion?” It produced many beautiful views, each verging 
toward the one centre—right living, a heart filled with the love of God 
will tend toward works of love for our brother man. 

Delegates to attend the conference in Philadelphia were appointed. 

Aaron M. Powell will deliver his lecture on ‘‘ Glimpses in Europe,”’ 
before our Association, Second month 9, in the Friends’ meeting-house 
on Maple avenue ; all were cordially invited to be present. 

Officers to serve the Association the ensuing year were appointed : 
President, John Wildman; Vice Presidents, Joseph Mather, Mitchell 
Watson ; Secretary, Esther Haviland; Treasurer, E. Maude Begley. 

Closing our meetings with the giving of sentiments has been our 
custom, and many uplifting thoughts have been spread forth. We feel 
encouraged with the outlook for our meetings this winter; they have 
been well attended, and many among the young have shown a dispo- 
sition to be with us. We hope this new life will bring refreshings, and 
from these fresh waterings there will spring forth a deeper growth in 
this vineyard of friendliness and love. 


Our next meeting will be held at the home of Horace G. Mitchell, 
Second month 15. M. 





Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met Elev- 
enth month 29, 1894. Most of the members present responded to 
roll-call with appropriate sentiment. The chapter on Worship from 
‘©The Quaker Ideal,’’ was read by S. B. Peterson. ‘* To listen to 
God, and persuade men,” was given as our definition for worship. 
The most obvious difference between our denomination and others is 
found in the manner of worship; Friends believe that the true con- 
ception of worship is much wider and deeper than is commonly sup- 
posed. An essay was read by E. P. Gibson, entitled ‘* Stray Thoughts.” 
It spoke of the unrest arising from a desire to better the condition of 
humanity, and dwelt upon the work of our philanthropic societies and 
the W.C. T. U. Women are said to be the greatest factors in all re- 
forms, and they are working hard to day for the evangelization of the 
people, for Peace and Arbitration, for Temperance and Purity, for 
everything to elevate and rescue the masses from wrong in all its 
forms. The scientific temperance instruction, given in our schools, 
gives us much hope in the young people. Both of these papers were 
freely commented on. Joel Borton spoke of the vast difference in the 
modes of worship ; all along the lines there are more or less forms, but 
in spirit we are close together. Kitturah Edwards admitted a very 
kindly feeling to other forms of worship than our own. We speak of 
our meeting as an opportunity to wait upon God, but every day is a 
like opportunity. 

At the meeting First month 3, 1895, roll-call was responded to by 
several members with words of encouragement or gems of thought. 
Under deferred business, Chas. E. Davis reported having secured the 
authorized constitutions, and a number were distributed at the 
meeting. 

he program for the evening was opened by the reading of a paper 
written by Emma Robbins on the Third Volume of Janney’s History. 
Izetta Allen, in opening the discussion, contrasted the wars waged be- 
tween nations or parts of nations, and the constant warfare of spirit 
against flesh. Individual duty was strongly urged. ‘‘ Each has a 
talent, and according to its use it is increased, but if not used it will 
soon be covered with rust. There may be only one little ray of light, 
but it will be sufficient for us to grope our way to the full clear daylight 
of some spiritual life.” The question was asked, Would we of to-day 
be as faithful, with all our advantages, with all our progress as those 
old Friends? The answer must be individual. 

E. P. Gibson, in continuing the discussion, spoke very earnestly of 
the greater progress which we of the Nineteenth Century should be 
making, of the greater faithfulness to what is shown us, following 
more closely in the footsteps of those early Friends. Expression from 
members was very full and interesting. It seemed of great value to 
contrast the “then and the now.” In answering the question, What 


the older Friends related parts of their own experience at that time. 
A member who has recently been through Virginia, among historic 
scenes, told of one meeting-house, in one end of which soldiers were 
stationed during a part of the war; yet no meeting day was ever missed 
by Friends ; sometimes the soldiers even met with them. Who knows 
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| have put into practice our Friendly principles. 


| abundant reasons for Friends entering politics that he chose to cite the 
course did our own meeting take in regard to the late War? some of 


wha: seeds of light were sown by the simple faithfulness of the few! 
Rachel L. Moore read a poem written by one of our young Friends, 
entitled ** Who are Friends?’ A paper on Current Topics, prepared and 
read by Annie E. Pancoast, was a most interesting sketch of the life 
and work of Charles H. Parkhurst. It was shown in this paper that 
astonishing results had been accomplished by persistent labor, even in 
the line of municipal politics. He says: “ There is a way out of the 
wilderness, and it is to be found in the manly, patriotic action of 
Christian ministers and Christian people. There is always a day after 
to-day, and whoever declares that our municipal politics cannot be re- 
deemed is a traitor to his race.”’ 

Hannah Borton, Jr., in opening the discussion, spoke of the urgent 
need there is for more such men,—‘‘ men whom the spoils of office 
will not harm,”’ that no position was too sacred to engage in such an 
uplifting of the good and right, and destroying of the wrong and evil 
Robert Baynes thought the man must be thoroughly filled with the firm 
belief that the work was truly God’s and his, else he would not have 
been enabled to do the wonderful work he has done. This subject 
brought forth much earnest expression. Delegates were named to 
attend the Association Conference to be held First month 26, at 15th 
and Race Sts. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet First month 31. 


F. L. ConrabD, Sec. pro. tem. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia 
met in the Cherry Street meeting-house, First month 14, 1895. The 
president, William W. Birdsall, was in the chair, and over two hun- 
dred were present. After routine business, the nominating committee 
presented the following report : President, Wm. W. Birdsall, 1st Vice- 
Pres. Emma Speakman Webster, 2nd Vice-Pres. William E. Walter, 
Secretary, Hannah H. Clothier, Treasurer, Ellis W. Bacon, additional 
members of the Executive Committee, William W. Biddle, Robert M. 
Janney, Alice Hall, Anne Biddle Stirling, Rowland Comly, and Mary 
B. Paxson. 

William W. Biddle requested that his name be withdrawn and that 
of Charles Paxson substituted, which request was regretfully acceded 
to, William W. Biddle having served most acceptably since the forma- 
tion of the Association. Delegates were also appointed for the con- 
ference on First month 26. 

P. Frances Foulke presented a review of Chapter X. (Vol. III.), 
of Janney’s History, covering the period from 1751 to 1765, and treat- 
ing of the condition of the Society of Friends in Europe. In the dis- 
cussion which followed it was commented that the barbarity of the 
times was well illustrated by the horrible treatment persons were sub 
jected to for such light offenses as the nonpayment of tithes, and the 
belief was expressed that mankind has made forward strides in devel 
opment, as demonstrated by the attention paid to what we call ‘‘ the 
common dictates of humanity.”’ 

The subject of the evening, ‘* Friends and Good Citizenship,”’ was 
then presented in a series of papers ; the first, by Thomas H. Speak- 
man, outlined the influence the doctrines of the Society of Friends can 
have in good government, as instanced by the code of laws prepared 
by William Penn; it also referred to the chief factor in the debasing 
of our republican government, self-aggrandisement by misuse of public 
funds ; and closed with the two remedies, from the author's stand point,— 
independent voting, as likely to force politicians to choose good candi- 
dates, and woman's suffrage. The second paper, by Emilie C. Garreit, 
touched the cause of Friends’ retirement from political work in the 
various charges from yearly and other meetings, ‘‘to avoid being en- 
snared by the animosities of contending parties ”’ lest they fail to keep 
their minds unspotted from the world, and the stability and upright- 
ness of their profession be shaken. But the writer urged that the 


| questions of to-day have so direct a bearing upon Friends’ testimonies 


that it is no longer consistent for them to abstain from the field of 
action ; that while Friends do work for many philanthropies and reforms, 
they must widen their labors; ‘there is a solid force in Friends’ abil- 
ity, since the Divine Light is so closely a part of their lives, and it is 
not justifiable that this force be hidden in shadow.” The papier closed 
with an earnest plea for the political recognition of women. 

Henry Ferris said there are three questions constantly before us, 
(1) how to obtain good government, (2) how to obtain pure govern- 
ment, and (3) how to make the best practical application of the demo- 
cratic principles. The first step toward answering these questions 
would be the enfranchisement of women. The reason for Friends 
entering political life to-day is that in their own Society they have 
proven themselves capable of satisfactorily settling all these questions, 
and that with women having equal voice. He believes William Penn 
to have been one of the greatest of statesmen, as demonstrated by bis 
code of laws prepared for Pennsylvania, in which he endeavored to 


There are such 
one against their so doing, the question being how can a man who has 
the living to earn for himself and family, whose sense of honor pre- 
cludes his doing so in politics, to take an active interest therein at the 
expense of time from his business ? 

Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond of Swarthmore 


then presented a 
paper, which we shall publish in full. 


She said: * Citizenship, no 

















less than membership in the Society of Friends, is a birthright. To 
women it is theoretically a birthright of legal protection, to men it is 
birthright of legal protection and political responsibility.” 

Daniel Gibbons opened the discussion which followed by urging 
that independent voting comes in after the most of the mischief has 
been done ; that if five earnest men in every precinct would attend the 
primary meetings they could purify the politics of the city. 

It was said that the root of the trouble is back of the primaries ; 
that it underlies our whole social fabric, and is to be summed up in the 
one word ‘‘ greed."’ If the members of our Society would be true 
and hold up the principles for which we stand, it would be the leaven 
which would work for good. It is not possible for the independent 
voter to work at the primary meeting, because that work necessitates 
the support of the nominee. It was believed that Good Government 
Clubs could do much, because political parties do not seek defeat and 
would nominate such men as the clubs could endorse. Friends were 
urged to study the important questions of the day; they mingle with 
the men of the world in all other capacities, why not also in politics, if 
in so doing they are careful to stand for the right, so far as they see it ? 
At the bottom, good citizenship means to Friends just what good stand- 
ing in every position of life does, that is the integrity of the individual, 
a clear conscience in reference to political duties as in other 
departments 

William W. Birdsall closed the discussion by references to the best 
points made by the various speakers, and summed it up in the words 
that good citizenship consisted in our recognition and living up to the 
perception of our highest indivi‘ual duty. 

Among those who took part were William L. Price, Isaac Roberts, 
Lydia A. Schofield, Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, W. W. Biddle, D. L. 
Lukens, Anna J. Lippincott, Amos Ellis, J. Horace Walter, Robert 
Pearson, Henry Ferris, Robert M. Janney, Charles Paxson, and Alban 
I. Eavenson ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT HoRSHAM.—A Temperance Con 
ference, under the Women’s Committee of Abington Quarterly Meet- 
ing, was held at Horsham, First-day, Twelfth month 23, 1894. 

The Committee was well represented ; Sara C. James, Clerk, con- 
ducted the meeting. At the hour appointed, 2 30 p. m., Friends and 
others began gathering in large numbers, and an excellent spirit of in- 
terest in the subject under consideration pervaded the meeting, many 
giving their views as to the best methods to be used in exterminating 
the liquor traffic. Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, of the George School, made 
a stirring appeal to his hearers to see to it that righteous laws are made 
and enforced, irrespective of party lines. He said: ‘And will not in- 
dividual effort be made when statistics show us, that during this hour 
we are speaking, and every other hour of the days and nights of the 
year, six souls have gone down to drunkards’ graves, six persons 
killed every hour over these United States by the liquor traffic !”’ 

Several spoke on the necessity of women having the right of fran 
chise, in order to hasten the day of victory. A commendable as well 
as a very pleasing feature of the exercises was the participation of the 
young people of the Horsham First-day School, in the form of read- 
ings, recitations, and short addresses. Anna Moore, one of the teach 
ers of the school, conducted a very interesting class exercise, of 
eighteen young people. A request to hold a Temperance Conference 
at three other meetings was made Cc. 


CHRISTIANA, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held First month 11, in the Friends’ school-room, 
seventy five persons being present, the largest number since our organi- 
zation The meeting was one o! unusual interest, and all that had 
appointments responded 

After a short silence the meeting was opened by the president, 
Vincent S. Pownall, reading a selection from the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, a poem by J. Russell Hayes. Mary B. Pownall read a very 
interesting and instructive paper on ‘* Buddhism,’ Lucy Brinton a 
paper on “ Foreign Affairs,’ giving the most important recent events 
and doings of distant countries ‘Old-Fashioned Roses,’’ from the 
pen of J. Whitcomb Riley, was recited by Mabel Pownall A de 
scription of Cedarcroft, the home of Bayard Taylor, was read by Ger- 
trude Rakestraw. Mary Whitson then presented a paper on the ** Char- 
acter of Lucretia Mott,’’ which was followed attentively. Remarks and 
discussions on the various subjects, and ** Current Topics,” 
ally entered into, and unusual! interest was manifested 

lhe notice of the Young Friends’ Conference in Philadelphia on 
the 26th inst. was mentioned, and it was the general feeling of the 
meeting that this Association should be represented, and five members 
were appointed delegates 

After the announcing of the subjects assigned for the next meeting, 
adjourned to meet the second Sixth-day of Second month. 

; REPORTER 


were gener- 


FAWN GROVE, PA 
held at the 
month 16 

The constitution 


Fawn Grove Young Friends’ Association was 
home of Hannah C. Stubbs, on the evening of First 


and by-laws were read by the secretary. 
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The invitation to send delegates to a conference of Young Friends’ 
Associations to be held in Philadelphia on the 26th inst., was read, 
but it did not seem practicable to send delegates at this time, and the 
thought was expressed that the published report of the conference read 
in our meeting, would be more productive of good to all than by one 
member attending the conference as delegate. 

‘* Methods of Religious Propagandism ’’ was read by Hannah C. 
Stubbs. ‘ Waiting for Luck ’’ was recited by Cassie Clement. Mary 
F. Brown, Jr., read a selection from the autobiography of Benjamin 
Hallowell. Thomas L. Pyle read ‘‘ What is Life?’’ and Mary F. 
Brown recited ‘‘ The Quaker.’”’ The question, “ What do Friends 
believe by the teaching of the Spirit?’’ was referred to several 
Friends for answer at our next meeting, which will be held at the 
home of Samuel Clement, Second month 9, at 7 p. m. 

REPORTER. 


THE LIBRARY. 
A LARGE part of the space in the magazines is appropriated to subjects 
which we are not clear to commend to our readers,—war, and the 


preparations for it, being a prominent topic too often. All we can do, 


therefore, is to mention those articles and papers which seem likely to 
have a proper interest, or to be justly helpful. In some issues of some 
of these periodicals we find considerable falling under this description, 
while in others the quantity is small. The mass of the readers of the 
day want matter on very different lines from that which Friends’ prin- 
ciples approve, and necessarily the magazine editors feel that they 
must meet the demand. 


In an article entitled ‘“‘ What is Gambling?” the Hon. John Bige- 
low, in Harper's for next month, discusses an important constitutional 
amendment lately adopted by the people of the State of New York. 
The amendment indirectly affects horse-racing and pool-selling in other 
States, owing to the burning interest in the subject, and the writer car- 
ries his discussion into the field of church-fairs and card-playing. 
Some of his remarks on ‘‘ Luck” we print elsewhere. 


Governor Lewelling, of Kansas, (now ex-Governor), discusses, 
from the Populist stand point, in this issue of the orth American Re- 
view, ‘* Problems Before the Western Farmer.’’ Charles Emory Smith, 
of this city, sometime minister to Russia, has a paper on ‘‘ The Young 
Czar and His Advisers.’’ Among the short articles are: ‘‘ The Ideal 
Free Public Library Building,” by E. C. Hovey; ‘* Working Class 
Tenements in London,’’ by Edward Porritt; ‘*‘ The Love of Scandal,” 


by Oliver S. Jones, ‘‘ Are we all Descendants of the Conqueror?’ by 
George Clarke. 


Apropos of the current discussion of anti-toxine, the new diph- 
theria remedy, and its merits, the editor of the Review of Reviews, in 
‘« Progress of the World,’ calls attention to the decline of such old 
fashioned scourges as small-pox and the increased efforts of modern 
sanitary science to grapple with children’s diseases, especially diph- 
theria and scarlet fever. The Review also offers a few suggestions con 
cerning the duty of societyin relation to the condition of city slums, 


and the housing of the poor. To show that the situation in New York 
is not quite so bad as it has been represented, the editor states that the 
mortality rate for New York tenement houses is lower than that for the 
slum districts of European cities. 


For Friends’ Inte)ligencer and Journal. 

ONE LIFE TO BE LIVED. 
My Creator has given a trust unto me; 
One life to be lived, and in part that trust's free 
Each day brings some duty that if I but choose it, 
Helps make this life noble—Ah, oft I refuse it. 
The burden looks heavy compared with my brother's, 
Or trifling and light by the side of some other's. 
So I turn me away, or treat only with scorn 
The duty intended for me to perform. 
But if ’tis my place no other can fill it; 
The result shall be grand, should my Father so will it. 
He knoweth the ending, which I cannot see, 
He has charge of my past. Now, Alone is for me 
The future to fill with obedience and prayer, 


That He who created may still count each hair. 
Woodside, Md. R. B.S. 


THE DOG-WOOD TREE. 
‘* I CAN always tell a dog-wood-tree 
When I walk in Central Park,’’ 
Said Jack, “ for can’t you plainly see 
You can tell it by its bark ?”’ 
— Harper's Young People 











DOING WITHOUT IT. 
I’ VE found some wisdom in my quest 
That’s richly worth retailing ; 
I’ve learned that when one does his best 
There’s little harm in failing. 


I thought to gather wealth untold, 
And made my boast about it ; 
My wit and toil bring little gold— 

But I am rich without it. 


I said, ‘‘ The world shall bear my 
And down the ages shout it !”’ 

I shall not win the bauble fame— 
I’m just as great without it. 


name, 


I thought to know philosophy, 
And teach the world about it ; 
My plummet will not sound the sea, 
My ship sails on without it. 


Another thing I’ve had to prove, 
Though much I used to doubt it ; 

One can’t be sure of human love, 
But one can live without it. 


I saw the world with wrong o’ergrown, 
And bravely fought to rout it ; 

Some age will see it overthrown— 
So I can die without it. 


I may not reach what I pursue, 
Yet will I keep pursuing ; 
Nothing is vain that I can do, 
For soul-growth comes of doing. 


But wherefore tell you what I know, 
Since you will not receive it? 

When you have lived and learned, I trow, 
You're certain to believe it. —Charles G. Ames. 
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THE WELSH LANGUAGE. 





In an article in the Ad/antic Monthly: Edith_ Brower has the follow- 
ing on the Welsh language. 
I MYSELF am nearly certain the god of love must have 
been Welsh-tongued. If so, the gods and goddesses could 
not have desired a more dignified, richly expressive, 
high-sounding language in which to converse, quarrel, 
sing, make love, or fulminate, than the pure Cymric 
It has been well called the most extraordinary 
monument of antiquity extant. Both in its structure 
and affinities it evidences a most remote origin, and is un- 


| doubtedly one of the oldest living languages in Europe ; 


while its literature carries us further backward than any 
modern tongue except the Gaelic. Its unique system of 
versification—which will be more fully spoken of further 
on—is found in manuscripts five hundred years old, and 
had attained its highest degree of perfection when every 
European tongue that we now know of was in ‘‘ the dark 
womb of barbarity.’’ A stately speech it is, a trifle stilted 
at times. ‘he Welsh always having been a literary people, 
imaginative rather than practical, their speech has natur- 
ally been more or less controlled by literary standards, 
and has retained its poetic form and flavor. It presents 
some curiously opposite traits. That it is essentially the 
most jaw-breaking of tongues must be named an impolite 
fiction for which apology is owing. No tongue is beauti- 
ful in the mouths of all its speakers; the ‘‘ sweet bastard 
Latin’’ may be vulgarized into a frightful hiss, and in our 
Southwest I have heard Spanish which sounded like the 
crackling thorns under a pot. Cymric well spoken is not 
unlike the Greek ; in fact, the first time I listened to an 


| address in it I was strongly reminded of the latter lan- 


PEGGY. 
BRIGHT as the sun among the trees, 
Gilding the household with her smile ;— 
She’s thoughtless? But, remember, please, 
She's only lived a little while. 


No power can tempt her words astray. 
Strong in the fearlessness of youth 

She says just what she wants to say, 
And has no motive but the truth. 


In bed last night when, as she dreamed, 
She clasped her dolly close and smiled, 

The tears stood in my eyes; she seemed 
More like an angel than a child. 


she screams at times, for grief or glee, 
More loudly than most angels do ; 
+nc. when she chooses, she can be 
a naughty little angel, too. 


Her fits of rage, reproved in vain, 

Seem desperate till the transport’s past ; 
Like the wild southern hurricane 

They’re short, but dreadful while they last. 


And yet her truth and love are such, 
Her heart so large tho’ she’s so small, 
I doubt if she’s so very much 
Below real angels, after all. 


Thank God, tho’ we may have our fill 
Of grief or poverty or pain, 

We have the children with us still 
To make this old world young again ; 


To make the winds of heaven more free, 

The flowers more bright, the sky more blue ! 
Ah, Peggy, Peggy, may I be 

A better man because of you! 


— Robert Beverly Hale, in The Independent. 


NoTHING makes the soul so pure, so noble, as the en- 
deavor to create something perfect ; for God is perfec- 
tion, and whoever strives for it strives for that which is 
Godlike.—Miche/ Angelo. 


| so tull of resonant, dig-mouth words. 


guage, so rhythmical was it, so velvety smooth, then again 
Yet it has at least 
one poetical composition that is known as ‘‘ the shib- 
boleth of sobriety,’’ because no man who is drunk can 
possibly repeat it. In music itself discord may be piled 
on discord, until both ear and soul are rent asunder ; 
and it isthe unlimited capacity of the Welsh language 
for producing musical combinations of sounds that also 
gives it its extraordinary power of cacophony. A synthetic 
and highly inflected tongue, rich in compounds which 
have the sudden, direct, and telling quality of the Greek 
compounds, it 1s capable at the same time of great con- 
ciseness and of an almost indefinite expansion and elabor- 
ateness of phrase. In its numberless inflected forms it 
shows, of course, a lack of full development, but much 
of its fluidity and beauty is owing to these inflections, 
which enable the writer of Welsh poetry to perform 
capers in versification quite beyond the reach of the ver- 
sifiers of any other nationality. 

Not the least remarkable thing about this remarkable 
language is the love lavished upon it by those to whom 
it belongs. The sound of his mother-tongue is truely 
dear to every one, especially when he is away from his 
country and hearing unknown accents. But this senti- 
ment is apt. to be a mere instinctive one, expressed in 
some superficial way, as, ‘‘ How good to hear the old 
home words again!’’ It is something entirely different 
from the appreciative, critical admiration which the 
Welshman bestows upon his dear Cymraeg. The lan- 
guage is a cult with him; he not only loves, he reverences 
and adores it,—not just because it is his own, by for 
itself. He thinks it the most beautiful thing in the world ; 
he rolls out its mellifluous and resounding words, and 
asks, ‘‘ Did you ever hear anything so glorious?’’ Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that he would die for it. 
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CHILLS AND FEVER FROM DRINKING WATER 
New York Independent. 

Wuize there is no doubt that the poison which produces 

malaria does exist in the air, especially in the air nearest 

the ground, certainly at night in many sections of the 


world, and that malaria is generally inhaled, there is also | 


accumulating a large fund of testimony to the effect that 
it is surely conveyed by drinking water. This is a dis- 
ease that has made life a literal burden to multitudes of 
people, and was thought to be one of the inevitable’ 
drawbacks in the settlement of ‘‘ new’ regions. In 1866 
Dr. Salisbury thought he had discovered the wicked con- 


spirator against the peace of mankind, in an a/ga, or | 


small water plant; but then the world was not awake to 
the ravages of germs in general as it is now, and the 
principal effect of his labors was to stimulate inquiry ; 
and in 1881, Larnand announced that he had found in the 
blood of malarious subjects, in connection with the red 
corpuscles, the appointed oxygen carriers, certain mov- 
ing, filamented, spherical organisms of about the diame- 
ter of the red corpuscles ; and since then many investi- 
gators have been convinced that the real offender is a 
bacillus which takes up its abode in a corpuscle, and 


grows at the expense of the corpuscle, being a vampire | 


that robs the blood of its ability to perform its proper 
functions. 

Having become convinced of the existence of this 
cruel parasite, the next question was: ‘‘ Whence comes 
it?’’ and Dr. Richard H. Lewis—the wide-awake, effi- 
cient secretary of the State Board of Health of North 
Carolina —has gathered up a large body of facts which 
corroborate his suspicions in this direction, which were 
awakened long before ‘‘ germs,’’ as the cause of disease, 
were heard of. A relative of his, living in one of the 





eastern towns of that State, had called his attention to 


the fact that her father’s family, consisting of a certain 
number of persons, was entirely exempt from chills and 
fever, while a family of exactly the same number, occu- 
pying the adjoining premises, was never free from the 
disease, and that as far as she could see the only differ- 
ence was that the family so happily exempt drank only 
cistern water, while the sickly household used water from 
what was thought ‘‘ the best well in town.’’ As time 
went on Dr. Lewis found many facts in his favor ; and as 
malaria is the one great drawback to the building upand 
prosperity of an otherwise attractive region, he has in- 
augurated and carried through a thorough inquiry among 
the registered physicians of those counties known to be 
malarial ; also he addressed men who were employers, 
and those known to be intelligent and judicious observers. 
We quote one passage from his circular letter : 

‘« We believe that there is much evidence to prove that 
persons drinking water from cisterns especially, and also 
from wells bored or driven below the impervious layer of 
clay or marl, are less subject to malaria than those drink- 
ing from shallow wells.’’ 

He showed his knowledge of how to affect the 
rural mind by asking for detailed instances, quoting 
an old instructor who said: ‘‘I would give more 
for one bare faced, bald-headed fac than for all the 
theory in the world.’’ Out of thirty-seven replies 
thirty-five supported his theory and two were against it ; 
and the general agreement among the various pictures 
drawn of pervading sickness in households while they 
persisted in drinking water from shallow surface-water 
wells, and the immediate and permanent improvement as 
soon as a deep driven well—from forty, to sixty-five feet 
in length—was put down, ought to convince any open 
mind of the correctness of Dr. Lewis’s theory. One 
manufacturer, who had great trouble among his hands 





| body of men, eager for work. 





| peculiarly susceptible. 
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from ‘‘ malaria, typhoid, and dysentery,’’ put down a 
ninety-feet well, and says, ‘‘ have had little or no sick- 
ness since.’’ One correspondent in Washington, Beau- 
tort county, Says: 

‘* We used well water for seven years, during which 
time we had four cases of typhoid fever, and malaria con- 
stantly. Our doctor’s bill during that time was near a 
thousand dollars. Since then we have used a cistern— 
doctor’s bill very smad/, health good.’’ One man says: 
‘*In my opinion the driven wells have done more to 
benefit the health of this community than any thing I 
have ever known.’’ Another one says: ‘‘ The driven 
wells have done. more for the health of the town than 
anything else.’’ And another says: ‘* Our large family 
drank from a cypress curbed well about eighteen feet deep. 
We always had chills. and used to consume an ounce of 
quinine per week. In June last I put down a deep pipe 
and pump, and in the three months since we have not 
used more than forty grains.’’ Another: ‘*I think a 
pump the greatest thing on earth. I’ve not had 
a doctor for malaria for thirteen years, since I put down 
one.’’ Dr. W. H. Daly, of Pittsburg, Pa., a sportsman 
who has personally explored hundreds of localities in his 
favorite duck shooting, is perfectly convinced of the 
drinking-water theory, and now an additional response to 


| the speculations and facts of Dr. Lewis was called out 


from Dr. Frank P. Norbury, of Jacksonville, Ill., who, 
in the summer of 1881, had occasion to observe the effects 
of drinking water upon persons temporarily residing ina 
malarial district, while a large force of laborers were at 
work on the construction of a lock at Kampsville, Cal- 
houn county, Ill., under the inspection of Major Ly- 


decker, United States Army. 


The land immediately adjacent to the lock site was 
known as bottom-land, overflowed at every high-water 
season, and poorly drained, being very flat. Water st ood 
in the bogs and swamps till evaporated by the heats of 
summer. The men employed got their drinking water 
from drive wells put down in the soil to the depth of 
twelve or fifteen feet. The men employed on the dredge 
and tow-boats, and the officers used filtered river water. 
Among the laborers were forty Swedes, who had arrived 
in this country from their native land about ten days 
before coming to the lock—a_ vigorous, well-nourished 
They took up quarters 
near the lock, and used the water from the drive well. 
Within ten days one of them succumbed to malaria; 
within two weeks more, ten were taken down, one died, 
and two were seriously ill. At the end of a month but 
three were able to keep at work ; one of these had no 
malarial symptoms at all ; he worked on one of the boats 
and lived there, and drank the filtered river water. As 
quickly as possible these men all returned to Chicago, to 
escape an infection to which they fancied themselves 
The men who worked on the 
boats escaped the malaria. The natives who drank of 
the well water were not so severely affected, but a number 
of these had to quit work, though the drive wells, from 
which they drank, were located on the edge of the bluffs, 
about half a mile back from the river. Here would seem 
to be indisputable evidence of the evil effects of infected 


| drinking water, for all other hygienic conditions were 


similar—the same heat, the same air—the only difference 
being in the filtered river water, and the boggy drive- 
well water. 

Dr. Norbury was engaged in engineering work on the 
Illinois river for three years and a half, and all his ob- 
servations on malaria tended to confirm his theory that it 


| comes from infected water rather than from the air. 


Southwestern Georgia was formerly thought but little 
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better than a pest-hole. It was found to lie in an artesian 
basin, and the boring of wells six hundred feet down de- 
veloped flowing wells or energetic geysers. As soon as 
they began to be used, there was a magic change in the 
sanitary condition of the region. An accurate experi- 
ment, on a large scale, is now being tried to test the ques- 
tion, in one of the North Carolina prisons; and Dr. 
Lewis seems justified in the hope that he can so ‘‘ aug- 
ment the use of pure waters as to revolutionize the health 
records of the State,’’ and his investigations will be 
watched in other malaria scourged regions. 


LUCK. 
John Bigelow in Harper’s Magazine. 
THERE is no such thing as chance. What we commonly 
term chance or luck is simply a mode of expressing our 
ignorance of the cause or series of causes of which any 
given event is the inevitable sequence. 

No result can take place without a cause, and every 
proximate cause must operate in obedience to the exer- 
cise of some will. To say that anything can be or subsist 
by chance is equivalent to saying that it can be and 
subsist without an adequate cause, which is absurd. It 
is equally absurd to suppose that anything can be or 
subsist except through the exercise of some will. But 
every exercise of a will includes or implies, consciously 
or unconsciously, the presence of a good or bad motive. 
There is nothing in the universe less accidental than the 
turn of a card, nor are any acts of our lives more inex- 
orably providential than our gains or losses at the gaming- 
table. 

‘The lot is cast into the lap,’’ said the wise man, 
‘* but the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord.’’ 

It is a melancholy illustration of. the prevalence of 
Fortune-worship in the most enlightened countries of 
Christendom that we have no words in popular use to ex- 
press the occurrence of events that exclude the idea of 
their being fortuitous. We say, ‘* When did that hap- 
pen?’’ or ‘* How did it happen?’’ <‘‘ We chanced to 
be talking together when,’’ etc.— in all these cases using 
the word chance or happen for occur. Even the learned 
Dr. Paley could not divest himself of the idea that chance 
was one of the substantive factors in the operations of 
nature. ‘*In the human body, for instance,’’ he wrote, 
‘the operation of causes without design may produce a 
wen, a wart, a mole, a pimple, but never an eye. 
Amongst inanimate substances, a clod, a pebble, a liquid 
drop might be, but never was a watch, a telescope, an 
organized body of any kind, answering a valuable purpose 
by a complicated mechanism, the effect of chance.’’ 

It seems to us now almost incredible that a divine of 
high rank in the Christian Church could at any time 
within the present century have seriously put forth in 
print the doctrine that a pebble or a drop of water or a 
wen was less complicated, less incomprehensible, bore 
less evidences of design or purpose, was more entirely 
beyond the reach of the finite mind to understand or re 
produce, than a watch or an eye, or that the pebble, the 
drop, and wen might be the result of chance, while the 
eye and the watch could only be the result of design. 

Prince Bismarck, in the course of some remarks which 
he made at a reception given him at Jena, in the summer 
of 1892, is reported to have used these words: 

‘‘ Tt has been often said that I have had extraordinary 
luck in politics. That is true, and I can only pray that 
the empire may always have chancellors and ministers 
who shall have luck. Every one does not have it. My 
predecessors did not have it. I hope my successor will 
some day be received by you as you have received me, 
who am no more anything.’”’ 
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It seems very modest in the Prince to ascribe his emi- 
nence in the world to luck or fortune, and the world in 
general will be disposed to agree with him that if born 
at a different period of German history his might never 
have proved the name to conjure with that it has been. 
But in what sense can any one event of our lives be more 
a matter of fortune or luck or chance than another, every 
event being but a link in the chain of causes reaching up 
to the Causa Causans, and every cause being necessarily 
proportioned, and precisely proportioned, to the event ? 
If it was luck that made the Prince a prominent instru- 
ment in the unification of Germany, and which clothed 
him with the robes of a chancellor of the empire, what 
but the same blind goddess has made him, in his own 
language, ‘‘no more anything’’? The triumph of the 
German arms at Sedan had no more to do with covering 
him with imperial honors than with stripping him of them. 

Historians have dwelt upon the first Napoleon’s good 
fortune in coming to maturity at a moment when France 
had been distracted by a revolution ; but when, a young 
officer of twenty-seven years, he persuaded his barefooted 
legion to follow him over the Alps by telling them that 
there was an abundance of shoes in Italy, was he not just 
as definitely on his way to St. Helena as to Austerlitz or 
to Lodi? His nephew no doubt thought himself a child 
of fortune when he felt the imperial crown settling on his 
Would he have taken the same view had he fore- 
seen Sedan and Wilhelmshohe, and the place reserved for 
his name in history? Bacon was thought most lucky by 
his contemporaries in being elevated to the highest honors 
to which a British subject can aspire. Did they think so 
when the circumstances under which he was deprived of 
them transpired ? 

In each of these cases, what seemed luck upon Prince 
Bismarck’s theory, led to humiliation and disaster. Any 
biographical dictionary’ swarms with similar cases, the 
explanation of which cannot be found in any of the attri- 
butes of Prince Bismarck’s goddess of Fortune. 


BETTER THAN BEGGING. 
An urchin nine years old, with a very dirty face and 
a pair of bright eyes, accosted a woman as she was hurry- 


ing across the common the other day. 
‘« Please to give me some money to get me something 


| to eat,’’ he whined. 


‘*No; I won’t give you any money to get you some- 
thing to eat,’’ was the reply. The lady mimicked his 
whine. 

Finally she hired him to carry her umbrella to her 
office, and on their way thithershe gave him a disserta- 


| tion on labor and its fruits in phrases she thought he 
| would understand. 
| paper business, and loaned him twenty cents to invest 
| in papers after he had signed his name to a contract she 


She advised him to go into the news- 


drew up, promising to pay her immediately he had cleared 
that amount. 


In an hour andahalf he came back to the office 


| proudly and deposited the money loaned on her desk. 
| She took ten cents of it and he kept the other to make 


further investments. 
was radiant. 
‘« This is better than begging, isn’t it?’’ 
‘* You bet,’’ he said. 
‘* Now, if I give you this ten cents, will you promise 


The next day hecleared $1.50. He 


she asked. 


| to buy with it what I shall ask you?’’ 


‘6. Yes’m.”’ 
‘« Then buy a cake of soap and use it.’’ 
He said he would, and went out.— Boston Globe. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


REFERRING again to the statistics of religious bodies, published |» th 
New York /ndependent, we observe that Richard Eddy, editor oi the 
Universalist Register, writes to the former paper that the Universalists 
in this country have increased 27 churches and 4,826 communicants, 
since 1890. The body was reported as making a decrease, in the 
figures which we copied from the /ndependent. 


—At Orlando, Fla., a newspaper item says, there is no longer any 
question about the powers of endurance of orange trees. They have 
survived the recent severe cold, which gave a temperature of 18 de- 
grees above zero. All doubts of their not having lived through have 
been dispelled by the warm weather of the past two days. The dead 
leaves are falling rapidly, and in some instances new buds are appearing. 


—War is being waged in England against the use of the word 
** scientist.’ The Duke of Argyll, Sir John Lubbock, Lord Rayleigh, 
Lord Kelvin, and Prof. Huxley unreservedly condemn the word; Sir 
John Lubbock proposes philosopher instead; Lords Rayleigh and 
Kelvin prefer naturalist. Grant Allen, while disapproving of the word, 
thinks it is pedantry to object to a new word when it is used by a 
majority of persons; after the camels of altruism and sociology, 
scientist is comparatively a gnat. Alfred Wallace alone is not dis- 
turbed by the word ; he describes it as useful, and argues that, since 
we have biologist, geologist, chemist, physicist, and specialist, we 
might as well use scientist, and he further asks, “‘ What is there to use 
instead ?”’ 


—Dr. Swen Hedin, a German traveler, recently ascended the 
Mustaghata, the “‘ Father of Icy Mountains,” the highest peak in the 
Karakorim range, between Cashmere and eastern Turkestan. In April 
he made a first attempt, but after reaching a height of 17,000 feet was 
driven back by snow storms. In July he ascended the mountain four 
times, and almost reached the top, which is 23,000 feet high. He 
brought back a great many scientific observations and photographs 


—Towns in Florida have a great boon in the so-called paving clay 
found near Bartow in that State and elsewhere further South. It is 
not solely clay, but a combination of sand, clay, and oxide of iron. It 
breaks up under the pick when dug, and needs no other preperation 
to be put upon the sandy streets of Floridian towns. It is laid on 
several inches deep, wet, and then rolled. The result is a hard, 
smooth surface, that resists the wear of traffic. Railway companies in 
Florida have used the material for the approaches to stations and for 
crossings. 

—Thirty six tons of caterpillars and a large number of cocoons 
were destroyed in the effort to drive the pest from the young planta- 
tions of trees on Hong Kong Island (China). They appeared on the 
pine trees with which the Government is trying to reafforest the island, 
and lasted for two months. Stations were established where the cater- 
pillars were received and paid for by weight; this method seems to 
have been successful. It is estimated that 35,000,000 insects were 
killed 

—The French, according to the London 7imes, thoroughly appre 
ciate the advantages to be derived from systematic tree planting. 
Tracts of sand have been covered with pine forests, and the word 
lande, borrowed, as it is thought, from the German, is losing its mean- 
ing of ‘* waste.’’ Till a century ago a large portion of the forest of 
Fontainebleau consisted of bare sandhills, but the planting of pines 
was begun, a variety capable of standing the severest winters was 
evidently found, and millions of trees now diffuse healthy and agree 
able odors, besides furnishing timber and fuel. 


—The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has prepared a circular to 
be sent to all in charge of Indian reservations and schools, setting 
forth a plan for the extension of the outing system. In it attention is 
called to the benefits accruing to Indians of both sexes by placing 
them at service, although it be for a few months only, in families of 
farmers, the girls and women sharing in all the domestic duties of the 
family life, cooking, sewing, dairying, gardening, etc., and the boys 
and men in the farming, gardening, and care of stock. 


—The Chicago Civic Federation declares that there are 60,000 
victims of the opium habit in the town. This vast congregation of 
opium eaters and morphine consumers keeps alive 100 public smoking 
places 

—Susan Fenimore Cooper, the famous author’s second child, and, 
in later years, his amanuensis, died at Cooperstown, N. Y., Twelfth 
month, 31. Owing to her father’s strict interdiction, she never wrote 
his biography, for which she more than any one else possessed the 
materials and knowledge. She wrote several books, among them 
‘* Rural Hours” and ** Rhyme and Reason of Country Life.’’ 


-A company called the Mexican Colonization Company, in con- 
unction with what is known as the Afro-American Labor and Benevo 
lent Association, has been incorporated and has opened offices in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Its object is to promote the emigration of negroes to 
the Sfate of Durango, in the northeastern part of Mexico. The negroes 
ire promised free transportation to Mexico and corn and cotton lands 

farm for a part of the product. A body of emigrants were expected 
to leave Birmingham on the 22d inst 
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—The farmers of the Meansville, Ga., community have determined 
among themselves to farm on certain plans regardless of what other indi 
viduals or communities may do. As an example they have agreed to 
adopt a similar character of dress, which will be on an economical basis. 
This will largely abolish envy or embarrassment regarding the appear 
ance of one another. They of course attend the same churches and 
are found together on all public occasions. 


—The town of Davos, the great Swiss winter resort for invalids, 
has voted the sum of 150,000f. to be seen in a gigantic toboggan run 
from ‘the top of the Schulten Alpen, this including the building of a 
funnicular railroad, which will convey the toboganers from the base to 


the top of the run, thus making the most perfect toboggan run in the 
world. 


—The agitation against government aid to sectarian Indian schools 
continues. On the 18th inst., a resolution was introduced in the House 
of Representatives proposing the following amendment to the Constitu 
tion: ‘* Neither Congress nor any State shall pass any law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or 
use the property or credit of the United States, or any money raised by 
taxation, or authorize either to be used, for the purpose of founding, 
maintaining, or aiding by appropriation, payment for services, expenses, 
or otherwise, any church, religious denomination, or religious society, or 
any institution, society, or undertaking which is wholly or in part under 
sectarian or ecclesiastical control.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE disturbances in Brooklyn, N. Y., caused by the general strike of 
the employés of the trolley lines, continue, and worse violence and 
bloodshed are now feared. State troops have been called to the city, 
to the number of seven thousand. On the 2oth, Mayor Schieren made 
an effort to effect an adjustment of the difficulties by calling a confer- 
ence of representatives of the strikers and of the street-railroad com- 
panies. The former made a proposition that the companies restore to 
their pay rolls all men who were in their employ on the 12th inst., the 
Mayor to appoint a committee, to whom both sides could submit their 
case, the committee to decide who is to remain in the employ of the 
roads and at whatterms. The proposition was rejected by the presi- 
dents of the street-car companies. 


WILLIAM RANDAL CREMER, member of the English Parliament, 
the bearer of a memorial inviting the United States Government to 
join in a treaty providing for the settlement of disputes between the 
two countries by arbitration, presented the memorial to President 
Cleveland, on the 18th inst. A resolution was introduced in the House 
on the 21st authorizing the President to appoint commissioners to meet 
an equal number appointed by Great Britain to negotiate such a treaty. 


THE French legislative chambers on the 17th inst. elected Francois 
Felix Faure to be President of the French Republic, in place of 
Casimir-Perier, resigned. ‘The new president is fifty-four years of 
age, by occupation a shipowner and merchant of Havre, though he has 
been in public life since 1881. He has a high reputation as an author- 
ity on economic, marine, and railway questions, and his “‘ Budget of 
France and the Principal Countries of Europe Since 1888”’ is a recog- 
nized authority on those subjects. M. Faure is a Protestant, the first 
to be at the head of public affairs in France. 


A DESPATCH from Greeley, Neb., on the 20th inst., states that no 
picture of the distress in that region has been overdrawn. ‘ Hundreds 
of families have nothing to eat and no fuel, and children are so nearly 
naked that they are kept from school. At least one-fifth of the people 
of this county have become county charges, which has depleted the 
county treasury and depreciated county paper until it is not worth more 
than half its face value, and is still going down. It is impossible for 
the people to care for the destitute, and unless outside assistance is 
received some of the worthy farmers and their families will perish. The 
people are most in need of clothing.”’ 


A RELIEF fund of upwards of $15,000, together with about twenty 
carloads of coal, clothing, and supplies, were collected in New York 
city, part of which will be distributed in Kansas. 


Dr. HENRY BLODGETT, an American minister, for thirty years a 
resident of Pekin, has sent to the American Hoard of Foreign Missions 
at Boston an opinion on the outcome of the Chinese-Japanese war. 
Doubt is expressed that the Japanese armies will reach Pekin if the 
Chinese and Manchus remain united and loyal. Already the Japanese 
army is suffering from the cold; the nation is not prepared in wealth 
and resources for a long war, and the task they have undertaken is 
too great for them. China is anxious for peace, even on humiliating 
terms, but these terms will be difficult to find, as they involve the in- 
terests of European powers as well as those of China and Japan.” 


DISPATCHES received from Honolulu tell of an uprising against 
the government, headed by sympathisers with the native queen, lately 
deposed. Martial law was declared on the 7th inst. Arms and am 
munition have been sent from San Francisco and the Philadelphia has 
been ordered to the Hawaiian Islands to protect American interests. 
The rebellion has little chance of success. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A public meeting, under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Westbury Quarterly = 
Meeting, will be held at the meeting-house, 15th —no matter what lamp you 
street and Rutherford Place, New York, Seventh- : 
day afternoon, First month 26, 1895, at 3 o’ clock. : ‘ 4 os “ i 
The special subject for consideration will be SCHOOL" U RNITURE have. You want the Index 
‘* Purity,’’ and it will be introduced by an ad- COMPANY 


dress by Aaron M. Powell, of Plainfield, N. J. GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. to Chimneys’’— free. 
JosepH A. BoGaRpus, Chairman. a ee ee ene 


CHARLOTTA M. WILLETS, Secretary. 888 WILLIAM HEACOCK, 220% Wiite Geo A Macbeth Co, 
att Friends’ Home for Children (nonsee-! Undertaker & Embalme: | pittsburgh; Pa, maker of 


will have its annual oyster supper, on the evening Office, 1313 Vine St. 
of Second month 15. . 


Mary E. DunuaM, Secretary. Residence, 1516 Brown St. 


Telephone #036. PUMLABELPIIA. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in First month occur | ~ ee a: 
as follows : 


36. Westbury, New York City. Clement A. Woodnutt, 


Scipio, North Street, N.Y. full of Ingram’s Blended Tea, 


29. Concord, West Chester, Pa. | sent free within 50 miles of Phil- 
ap: Gedeent, Sows Chester, Fe UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 3 3 : 


adelphia, to railroad station 


; ea where package stamp can be, 
*,* A temperance meeting, under the care 1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. f 


used, on receipt of 60 cents. 
of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Temper- CARRIAGES TO HIRE. Postage*stamps taken. 
ance Committee, will be held at Friends - 


meeting-house, Bordentown, N. J., First month ~ | 
27, 1895. s. 8. DECou, Clerk. AQUILA J. MINVILL, WILLIAM S 


Wrong sda bad lamp 


‘pearl glass” and pearl top.” 


A Beautiful Imported Jap- 
anese Basket, 


. INGRAM, 


Tea Dealer, 
*,* Aaron M. Powell will deliver a lecture | Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. | 87 North Secon St. Philadelphia, Penno. 
on Temperance, under the auspices of the aa ealagiaiemnicat 
Young Friends’ Temperance Union, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, New York, Sixth-day evening, 
the 25th inst., at 8 o’clock. All are invited. 
EpwarkpD D. HutTcuHinson, Clerk of Com. 


“ebbees bee eee Seeeeeeeessees OE66 EEEEEEEEEEEEEES 


You need a raking over, perhaps this season, 
and especially so if you have never used 


VICK’S COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY. 


Extremely vigorous, resists drought; propagation by tips, no 
suckers; fruit very larg e, color dark red: best berry for canning, 
retaining size, color, and fis avor; long season of fruiting, high 
quality of late ‘fruit; fruit adheres to the stem, not dropping; does 
not crumble in picking, excellent shipper; wonderfully prolific, 
over 8,000 quarts per acre; very hardy. 

PROVED BY YEARS’ TRIAL, AND TESTED BY DIFFERENT EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS AND PROMINENT FRUIT GROWERS. 

Single Plants 50 cents; One Dozen Plants $5. 00. Circular giv ing 
full particulars mailed free, or description will be found in Vick’s 
FLORAL GuIpE for 1895, which contains colored plates of Vick’s 
Branching Aster, Sweet Peas, Vegetables, Hibiscus and Gold 
Flower. Honest illustrations ; descriptions that describe, not mis- 
lead; hints on sowing and transplanting. Printed in 17 different 
colored inks. Mailed on receipt of 10c. which may be deducted 
from first order, Vick’s SEEDS CONTAIN THE GERM OF LIFE. 


“Mutpounne, AustRatia. | $¢300 for a Name. Bee Vick's Floral Guide, AMES VICKS SONS, SEEDSMEN, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Chere Rpeme "SP BPISSS 99P9S9SSSS 9999999999 F9SST999T999999F 
ELECTRO-SILICON ~ a 7 


eurmutrr ime | CLUB RATES FOR 1895 
for cleaning and polishing SILV 
PLATE. Having been Chief Steward 

and having 


Traveled over the Globe 


I speak from qeperienee. Once tred | We announce our Club Rates for 1895. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
it’s always used.”—R. R. Morris, We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named 
The above was a in our mail. The below, for the amount stated “ for both. 
writer is unknown to us. The opinion 


is universal. Send tor sample, ; WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON sae 72 John St., New York. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 


ey 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
the meeting at Frankford, Phila., on First day 
morning, First month 27. 

I. H. HILiBorn, Clerk. 


“Never found its equal” 


(It’s equal does not exist). 
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OTHER PERLODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1) 7 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3) 


ASPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, (34) 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own Tus Inparsnpant, (68) 3 HARPER’s M rR “- ‘ 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all asiee HaRPER’s WEEKLY, ($4) . yoni Qs aAZI) an 

ood LAN ONTHLY, 
and at all prices. We start at $2 fora g HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2) 


: THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.50) ... ... 
UNION SIGNAL, ($1) ‘ POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5)... . 
’ THE NaTION, ($3) THE Forum, ($3) 
,. VILLAGE Recorp, ($1) 2. Noats AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5) 


Str. NicHOLAsS, ($3)... . 
Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). THE OUTLOOK, ($8) REVIEW OF REVIEWS, ($2.50) 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($8) MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD ($1) 2.90 
HaRPER’s Bazar, ($4) a SCATTERED SEEDs, ($0.50) 
AMOS HILLBORN & CO. JOURNAL oF EpucaTION, ($2.50) “ PEACEMAKER, ($1) 


: THE FaRM JOURNAL, ($0.50) 
BEDDING, LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8) Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2)........ 3.70 


FURNITURE GARDEN AND ForssT, ($4). ....... 5.10 OvuR LITTLEONES AND THE NURSERY ($1.50) 3.30 


Youne FRIENpDs’ REVIEW, (Bi-w’kly, $0.75) 2.60 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1) .... . 2.80 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we 
CURTAINS, ETC. will name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 


1027 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
{ighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, | 


106 Wall St., New York. 


S.F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for 94. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention giveu to all orders. 
8 F. BaLDERsTON. M. BALDERSTOR. 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 


33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 


to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


TANKS 
OF RED CEDAR 


(The most durable wood in the world for tanks). 


100 gotten. te 100,000 gallons wreck. 
ABSOLI LY CLEAR OF KNOTS OR 
SAP. Quality unequalled. 
All Sizes in Stock up to 5,000 Gals. 

Larger sizes to order on short notice 

Sole Philadelphia agents for Geuld’s Pamps. 
A full line for Hand or Power, suited to every kind 
and capacity of duty. Largest Stock of pumps in 
Philadelphia. Factory Prices. 

_ ARTESIAN WELLS 
Rife’s Hydraulic Rams. Well Points, Ful! 


line of Tubular and drive well supplies in stock. 


MANVEL WIND MILLS 


Steel Rim, Bal! Bearing Turntable, also The 
New Philadelphia Galvanized steel Wind 
Mills Geared. Without rivet, screw, or bolt and 
practically indestructible. Noiseless and light run- 


ning. Steel or Wood Tewers for Mills or Tanks. 


COMSTOCK AUTOMATIC ENGINES 


Single or Combined Outfits. Iron Pipe. 
Brass Goods, Fittings, Belting, Shafting, Hangers 
Pulleys, etc. Correspondence Solicited. Address 


L.M. BATES & co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


321 VINE STREET, 


— 
Note: 


| MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


CER AND JO AND AND JOURNAL 






Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 
Chemicals. 
Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you bave intelligently dis- 
posed of the question. 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Avc., 
noe Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
RAW BONE MANURRS. 


H. C. Boden & Co., 


OPTICIANS. 
S. E. Corner 13th and Walnut Sts. 


We do not attempt to make one atyle of Eye Glas-es 
fit a/l noses. We can supply all st . We make a 
specialty of filling Oculists’ Prescriptions, and our 
work 18 unexcelled for beauty of finish and pro 
portion. PR/CES MODERAT. TE. 









H. Cc. BODEN&CO. 
WALNUT &13"STS. 


Jackson’s Ventilating Grates 


have in the back a heat-saving air-chamber. This 
enables them to heat several rooms, on one or dif- 
ferent floors, in coldest wearher. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 
Send for Catalogue No.6. 50) Beekman St., New York. 








‘he Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphi« 


409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. e 


SSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIMW® 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from Ag Assets of the Company. 
-yeskdent, SAMUEL R. eee Ry T. WISTAR BROW View Posstiont and Actuar, 
B WING; Manager of Insurance rance Department, JOSEPH A SHBROOK ; Officer, 
ROBER ULKE; 4 Trust Officer 


J. BARTON TOWN AGEN | 
faaislont Aatoaay, 7 DAVID G. ALSOP. 


(HE ‘MOR (GAGE TRUST» COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NU. t3 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. o 
* mis Co’ issues its stered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, my eemable + 
os Company's option after ran. a with interest at five A hey per oak (free of State tax) pay 
-annually 





. This Company receives deposits, oven by check. 
° DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, Jr. John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lipplacets 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
oseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. ae George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DusreasLe Forme of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANOB 
at actual Ner 0 Ouse. It is Purety Murua; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SURPLUS of over Two and a HatF Mriuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


“GIRARD _ 


CAPITAL, 81,000,00¢ 
SURPLUS, $2,000,006 





LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND ‘. 
a P Blackburn senest on Bapestia 
1208 Bolton 8 ' on safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Cares for Real Estat« 
OFFICERS 
HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Trea 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciter. 


EFFINGHAM 8. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treaserer, 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


MANAGERS 
cre NGHAM B. MORR WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNAL 
N. BURK ROU - GEORGE TUCKER, BISPHAM, ISAAC H. ara R, 
TORN A. BROWN WILLIAM H. JOHN C. 8I 


FRANCIS I. GOwEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSO®. 


BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


| JOHN B. GARRETT, 











